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"EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE" 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK  THEME 

Annual  Celebration  Engenders  Interest  in  Schools 


American  Education  Week  will  be  observed  this  year  from  Sunday,  November  7, 
through  Saturday,  November  13.  Its  theme  this  year  is  an  inspiring  one,  “Education 
and  Our  National  Life,”  and  the  program  is  built  around  two  special  observances  of 
nation-wide  interest.  One  day  is  set  aside  especially  for  the  Horace  Mann  Centennial, 
and  another  is  devoted  to  “Schools  and  the  Constitution,”  in  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Sesquicentennial,  which  will  be  in  progress  at  that  time. 

American  Education  Week  is  a  time  when,  if  every  teacher  does  his  part,  the  thoughts 
of  the  entire  country  turn  toward  its  schools,  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
schools  and  their  problems,  toward  a  more  complete  comprehension  of  what  the  schools 
are  doing  and  are  trying  to  do. 

The  observance  of  this  week  is  sponsored  nationally  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  American 
Legion.  It  is  not  a  closed  :orporation,  however.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  any 
group  friendly  to  education  to  have  a  share  in  this  observance,  and  to  promote  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  week. 

Few  people  will,  however,  do  anything  about  it  unless  the  individual  teacher  does 
his  part.  On  the  individual  teachers,  the  faculty  of  each  school,  the  local  teacher  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  local  school  officials  rests  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week  comes  to  life  in  their  community.  State  and  national  groups  can 
offer  many  helps,  but  they  cannot  do  the  work.  That  work  is  easier,  however,  because 
other  teachers  all  over  the  country  will  be  doing  the  same  thing,  while  the  public,  the 
newspapers,  and  other  organizations  will  be  aware  of  the  national  movement  and  will  be 
willing  to  assist. 

But  in  the  long  run,  it  does  come  back  to  the  individual  teacher  and  to  the  local 
community.  Will  you  do  your  share? 
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AGENCIES  COOPERATE  IN  CELEBRATION 

American  Education  Week  continues  each  year  to  grow  in  significance  and  has  come 
to  be  a  truly  national  educational  celebration — a  period  when,  as  at  no  other  time,  the 
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This  Natmmil  Celebration  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Association,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  American  Legion.  It 
has  the  support  of  state  departments  of  education  and  of  state  education  associations. 
It  is  suggested  that  all  school  systems  expecting  to  ibservi  American  Education  Week 
contact  these  agencies  in  their  states  regarding  materials  and  suggestions.  In  many 
states  AEW  in  1936  was  made  the  basis  of  energetic  campaigns  to  achieve  both  general 
and  specific  educational  interpretation  objectives.  The  movement  also  has  the  support 
of  influential  lay  persons  and  organizations.  Each  year  approximately  forty  governors 
issue  special  state-wide  proclamations.  The  se  proclamations  can  be  used  effectively  by 
local  school  systems. 


HELPFUL  MATERIALS 

The  National  Education  Association  has  prepared  a  64-page  Handbook  which  contains 
two  types  of  materials.  The  first  section  gives  a  brief  presentation  of  the  general  and 
daily  themes  for  the  observance,  together  with  certain  suggestions  as  to  activities, 
and  a  few  sources  of  information  legarding  each. 

The  second  and  major  portion  of  this  Handbook  consists  largely  of  accounts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week  in  typical  cities  in  1936.  In  reproducing  materials  developed  by 
representative  school  systems  it  is  possible  to  show  exactly  how  they  plan,  organize 
and  execute  their  programs.  Included  in  the  Handbook  are  suggestions  for  School  “Open 
House”  Programs,  Exhibits,  Invitation  Leaflets  to  Parents,  Posters  and  Handbills,  Lay 
Participation,  Newspaper  Publicity,  Motion  Picture  Publicity,  Radio  Programs,  Local 
Teachers’  Associations,  and  Dedications. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Education  Week  Handbook,  the  Division  of  Publications 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  has  prepared  the  following  materials  for  use 
of  schools  and  to  the  agencies  which  develop  programs  for  the  occasion.  Among  these 
are  the  following: 

(Continued  on  page  19,  column  1) 
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DR.  LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


MAJOR  ISSUES  ENGAGE  ANNUAL 
EDUCATION  CONGRESS 

SCHOOLMEN  RESPOND  TO  NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES  IMPLIED  IN  RECENT  LEGISLATION 


ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  DISCUSSED 


The  Congress  As  An  Educational  Exchange 

Over  2,000  folks  including  school  directors,  superin¬ 
tendents,  teachers,  and  laymen  availed  themselves  of 
the  timely  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Annual  Edu¬ 
cation  Congress,  held  in  Harrisburg  on  September  22 
and  23,  for  the  consideration  of  current  problems  in  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  major  issues 
of  the  1937  Congress  were:  “New  Responsibilities  Grow¬ 
ing  Out  of  Recent  Legislation”  and  “Issues  in  Elemen¬ 
tary,  Secondary  and  Adult  Education.” 

Speakers  for  the  occasion  included  the  Honorable 
George  II.  Earle,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth;  Dr. 
Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Director  of  the  National  Occupational 
Conference;  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Commission  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr. 
Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Professor  of  Education  at  New  York 
University;  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  on  Education;  C.  Herman 
Grose,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  in  Erie ;  and  I.  D. 
App,  Superintendent  of  the  Dauphin  County  Schools. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  with  Dr. 
Lester  K.  Ade  presiding,  the  guests  of  honor  were  the 
Honorable  Frank  W.  Ruth,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  and  the  Honorable  Harry  J.  Brownfield, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  keenly  aware 
of  its  great  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  adequate  public  education  program  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  wide  scope  and  deep  social  implications 
of  this  program  involve  in  one  way  or  another  the  en¬ 
tire  population.  The  Annual  Education  Congress  pro¬ 
vides  the  ideal  opportunity  for  school  officials  and 
others  concerned  with  public  education  to  meet  on  a 
common  ground  and  discuss  their  common  purposes  and 
problems.  The  Congress  is  an  Educational  Exchange 
in  which  practically  every  interest  and  area  of  the  State 
are  represented.  Here  the  schoolmen  and  laymen  alike 
view  school  affairs  on  a  state-wide  basis  and  profit  by 
the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas.  This  Annual  Meeting- 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  a  common  philoso¬ 
phy,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  systematic  method,  and 
a  concerted  effort  in  the  interest  of  better  education 
for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  State. 

Following  are  abstracts  from  some  of  the  addresses 
and  discussions  that  were  presented  at  the  1937  Educa¬ 
tion  Congress: 


NEW  LEGISLATION— ITS  MEANING  AND 
ITS  CHALLENGES 

DR.  LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

I.  INTRODUCTORY 
Necessity  of  New  Laws 

Laws  in  a  democracy  are  the  crystallization  of  public 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  day  to  day  operation  of 
human  affairs.  Laws  change  with  public  sentiment. 
Public  sentiment  changes  as  the  circumstances  of  social 
living  evolve  from  time  to  time.  Each  period  of  our 
history  differs  from  the  preceding  period.  Each  genera¬ 
tion  opens  its  eyes  upon  a  changed  and  a  changing 
world.  In  a  democracy  these  evolutions  are  caught  in 
the  provisions  of  new  legislation. 

An  All-Inclusive  Program 

Almost  every  major  aspect  of  our  State  program  has 
been  represented  in  this  great  legislative  achievement. 
School  attendance,  organization  of  districts,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  transportation  of  pupils,  improvement 
of  buildings,  enrichment  of  instruction,  appropriation  of 
funds, — these  and  many  other  essential  elements  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania  received  definite  action.  The 
whole  process  is  an  encouraging  example  of  the  strength 
of  democracy  in  action.  Common  needs  of  the  people 
were  recognized;  proposals  to  meet  these  needs  were 
formulated ;  interested  groups  participated  in  the  devel¬ 
opment;  and  all  united  in  a  harmonious  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  through  the  enactment  of  law. 

Through  these  recent  laws  new  avenues  of  comfort, 
education,  security  and  welfare  have  been  opened  and 
new  horizons  raised.  Many  of  the  laws  are  compre¬ 
hensive  in  their  implication  and  touch  every  citizen  and 
area  of  the  State. 

II.  CHALLENGES  OF  THE  NEW  LEGISLATION 

This  is  indeed  an  impressive  array  of  legislative 
achievements.  The  social  and  educational  implications 
of  these  new  laws  are  prodigious.  They  offer  boundless 
opportunities  for  practical  improvements  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  However  great  the 
potential  benefits  of  these  laws  may  be,  they  serve  no 
useful  purpose  until  they  are  carried  into  effect  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  State. 

With  every  opportunity  there  is  a  responsibility.  The 
vast  opportunities  for  the  promotion  of  better  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  implied  in  the  legislative  achievements 
of  the  1937  Session  constitute  a  great  challenge  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  These  laws  have  been  made  by 
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the  cooperative  effort  of  practically  every  interested 
group  in  the  State;  the  successful  fulfillment  of  these 
laws  will  depend  on  a  continuation  of  that  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  as  we  proceed  step  by  step  in  getting 
these  laws  into  force.  Unless  we  make  a  judicious  and 
wise  use  of  them  they  are  only  so  many  more  pages  on 
our  statute  books.  Every  law  has  been  developed  from 
a  known  need,  and  only  by  carrying  these  laws  into 
effect  in  the  schools  can  these  needs  be  rightly  served. 

To  meet  the  great  challenge  held  out  by  the  new  laws 
affecting  schools,  the  citizens,  school  officials,  and  others 
will  need  to  approach  this  responsibility  with  an  open 
mind.  The  potential  benefits  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Pennsylvania  imposed  in  our  new  legislation  will  be 
realized  only  to  the  extent  that  every  citizen  and  school¬ 
man  throughout  the  State  cooperates.  An  understanding 
of  the  new  measures  and  a  readiness  to  assist  in  their 
practical  application  to  educational  problems  are  the 
immediate  essentials  in  reaching  our  end.  Indifference 
must  yield  to  interest;  understanding  must  replace 
apathy;  and  discussion  must  lead  to  action. 

A.  Challenges  Implied  in  Tenure 

The  vast  advantages  to  education  made  possible 
through  the  new  Tenure  Law  for  teachers  will  be  re¬ 
alized  in  accordance  with  the  degree  to  which  those 
affected  by  the  law  meet  their  respective  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

The  challenge  to  teachers  consists  of  an  earnest  effort 
to  perfect  their  professional  preparation,  improve  their 
practice,  and  continue  to  grow  in  their  work.  If  teachers 
are  to  be  continued  in  service  on  a  permanent  basis, 
such  privilege  connotes  a  continuous  endeavor  on  their 
part  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standards  of  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

The  challenge  to  superintendents  in  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Tenure  Law  is  a  close,  intelligent,  system¬ 
atic  supervision  of  the  work  of  each  teacher.  Only  by  a 
firm  familiarity  with  the  actual  practices  of  teachers, 
and  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  results  attained,  can 
the  superintendent  meet  his  responsibility  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  teacher.  Upon  him  like¬ 
wise  falls  the  commission  of  stimulating,  encouraging 
and  inspiring  teachers  in  their  educational  activities. 

The  duties  of  directors  in  connection  with  tenure 
are  likewise  clear.  The  challenge  to  them  is  first  of  all 
to  elect  only  competent  and  fully  qualified  teachers  for 
the  positions  in  their  districts.  Second,  it  is  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  remove  from  service  those  who  after  due  trial 
are  unable  to  meet  the  standards  of  a  reasonable  com¬ 
petency  and  adaptability  to  the  vital  work  of  super¬ 
vising  the  learning  of  children.  And  third,  the  new 
Tenure  Law  challenges  directors  to  stand  by  the  good 
teachers  who  are  producing  adequate  results  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  growth  of  the 
pupils  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

B.  Challenges  Implied  in  Special  Education 

On  the  accepted  principle  that  public  education  is  for 
all  the  children  whether  bright  or  dull,  whether  rural 
or  urban,  whether  handicapped  or  normal,  whether  in 
grade  or  secondary  school — the  General  Assembly  has 
enacted  a  series  of  measures  providing  special  attention 
and  care  for  the  education  and  development  of  excep¬ 
tional  children.  In  these  new  laws  are  challenges  not 


only  to  parents  but  to  teachers,  superintendents,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  paramount  duty  of  superintendents  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  special  education  is  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  program  for  these  children  in  order  that  the 
particular  needs  of  each  may  be  satisfied.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  definite  planning  and  organization. 

In  these  efforts  the  superintendent  will  necessarily 
appeal  to  directors.  They  will  meet  their  challenge  by 
receiving  the  recommendations  of  the  superintendent 
with  open  minds,  evaluating  the  importance  of  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  education  for  these  atypical  children,  and 
acting  on  their  honest  convictions  with  reference  to 
providing  personnel,  materials  of  instruction,  and  the 
necessary  physical  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work 
in  the  school  district. 

The  State  Teachers  Colleges  also  have  a  clean-cut 
calling  in  the  new  special  education  program.  The  in¬ 
struction  and  supervision  of  the  learning  activities  of 
these  exceptional  children  require  specially  prepared 
instructors.  If  the  teachers  colleges  are  to  meet  this 
challenge  successfully,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  choose 
the  proper  type  of  candidate,  provide  appropriate  cur- 
riculums  for  the  preparation  of  these  candidates,  and 
guide  prospective  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  qualify 
for  the  exacting  work  of  supervising  the  learning  of 
atypical  children. 

C.  Challenges  Implied  in  the  New  Attendance  Laws 

The  common  factor  in  the  new  attendance  laws  is 
the  continuation  of  education  for  youth  who  otherwise 
would  be  out  of  school.  The  presence  of  these  pupils  in 
school  imposes  new  obligations  on  superintendents,  di¬ 
rectors  and  teachers.  Theirs  is  the  mandate  to  provide 
a  program  of  learning  suited  to  the  special  needs  of 
these  youth.  The  fact  that  they  would  otherwise  be  out 
of  school  makes  it  obvious  that  their  school  needs  are 
of  a  special  nature.  Superintendents,  therefore,  must 
anticipate  increased  enrolments  and  provide  suitable 
space  and  time  for  their  instruction.  More  vital  than 
physical  facilities  is  the  curriculum  of  learning  activi¬ 
ties  that  must  be  devised  for  these  youth.  Another  vital 
phase  that  offers  a  challenge  to  school  officials  is  the 
provision  of  intelligent,  effective  guidance,  designed  to 
aid  these  children  in  making  vital  decisions  in  solving 
their  problems. 

For  directors,  the  challenge  of  new  attendance  laws 
consists  of  an  open-minded  understanding  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  involved  and  a  fair  consideration  of  the  proposals 
of  the  superintendent  to  provide  physical  facilities,  ade¬ 
quate  personnel,  and  a  suitable  program  of  instruction 
for  this  group  of  students. 

Teachers  will  be  accountable  for  providing  appropri¬ 
ate  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  education  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  youth.  This  will  require  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  problems,  and  a  sincere  encour¬ 
agement,  if  not  inspiration,  in  the  work  that  they  under¬ 
take  in  the  schoolroom.  This  process  constitutes  a  genu¬ 
ine  problem  in  guidance,  and  the  most  critical  challenge 
to  the  teacher  lies  in  an  intelligent  understanding  and 
tactful  treatment  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise 
would  be  out  of  school. 

D.  Challenges  Implied  in  the  New  Vocational  Laws 

The  rapid  advance  of  industry,  agriculture  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  public 
schools  to  provide  not  only  for  the  education  of  the 
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young  within  the  present  system,  but  for  the  reeduca¬ 
tion  of  many  who  have  passed  through  the  portals  of 
the  public  school.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  fields.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  vocational 
laws  is  to  provide  education  for  both  in-school  and  out- 
of -school  groups,  and  to  give  attention  to  certain  areas 
of  the  State  that  have  been  neglected. 

Most  comprehensive  of  these  new  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  laws  is  Act  489,  which  provides  for  a  county  voca¬ 
tional  education  unit.  The  vast  opportunities  for  youth 
implied  in  this  law  connote  a  most  critical  challenge  to 
the  citizens,  school  directors  and  superintendents  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Theirs  is  the  opportunity  to  survey 
their  districts  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  needs  for 
vocational  education ;  to  vote  in  behalf  of  establishing  a 
county  vocational  unit ;  to  outline  a  suitable  program  of 
vocational  activities  for  their  children  and  youth;  and, 
to  cooperate  and  supervise  the  program  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  fields  with  a  view  to  equipping  their  sons  and 
daughters  for  efficient  life  and  service  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  trades. 

E.  Challenges  Implied  in  the  New  Merging  Law 

Most  sweeping  of  all  the  new  legislation  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  implications  is  Act  157,  which  provides  for  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  school  mergers  on  a  county-wide 
basis.  The  gravity  of  the  challenge  to  our  education 
leaders  is  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  possibilities  in  this  measure.  To  make  it  possible 
for  our  smaller  rural  districts  to  match  the  enlarged 
educational  programs  of  the  cities,  our  legislators  and 
other  citizens  have  here  provided  for  the  development 
of  larger  school  centers. 

Upon  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  falls  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  leadership  in  conducting  a  systematic  study 
of  the  educational  program  of  the  districts  under  his 
supervision.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  study,  he  is  charged 
with  the  further  task  of  formulating  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  districts  on  the  most  efficient  basis 
possible.  This  plan  must  obviously  include  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  units,  a  program  of  instruction,  a  person¬ 
nel  staff  adequate  to  carry  out  the  program,  physical 
facilities  adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs,  and 
a  budget  to  bear  the  financial  load  of  the  new  program. 

Act  157  offers  a  definite  challenge  to  school  directors 
and  superintendents  to  protect  children  from  neglect  at 
the  hands  of  school  districts  indifferent  to  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  or  unable  to  finance  an  adequate 
program.  They  are  challenged  also  to  apply  the  princi¬ 
ples  enunciated  in  this  law  to  establish  larger  atten¬ 
dance  areas,  an  efficient  organization  of  administrative 
units,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost  of  education, 
and  a  modern  instructional  program  under  favorable 
physical  and  social  conditions. 

III.  THE  NEXT  STEPS 

It  seems  clear  that  new  legislation  has  opened  the 
way  for  almost  boundless  improvements  in  our  school 
program.  It  is  just  as  clear  that  these  legislative  achieve¬ 
ments  can  be  converted  into  real  benefits  to  our  children 
and  youth  only  to  the  degree  that  school  officials  and 
citizens  rise  to  the  challenge  of  carrying  these  measures 
into  practical  operation. 

1.  Apply  the  Laws— The  first  step  then  is  plain ;  name¬ 
ly,  to  apply  the  provisions  of  these  laws  in  our  daily 
school  practices. 

2.  Develop  Highest  Efficiency  in  Use  of  Laws — A 
second  step  is  to  make  an  intelligent  effort  on  the  part 


of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  our  youth  to  dis¬ 
cover  ways  and  means  to  derive  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  these  measures. 

3.  Coordinate  Efforts — A  third  step  consists  of  a 
definite  plan  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various 
officials  and  agencies,  involved  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws. 

4.  Discover  Needed  Modifications — A  fourth  step  in 
carrying  our  legislative  program  closer  to  perfection 
is  to  study  the  laws  while  in  operation. 

5.  Ascertain  Needs  for  New  Legislation — The  fifth 
step  then  is  to  give  consideration  to  possible  needs  for 
new  legislation.  Already  some  needs  are  in  evidence. 
Among  those  which  have  been  voiced  in  the  past  are  an 
income  tax  for  educational  purposes,  a  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  a  uniform  tax  assessment  scheme,  a  more  equi¬ 
table  method  of  allocating  appropriations  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  redefinition  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education,  and  the  formulation  of  a  foundation 
program  for  the  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  stands  ready 
not  only  to  continue  the  dissemination  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  development  of  these  essential 
steps,  but  to  give  guidance  and  aid  in  the  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  new  laws  affecting  the  schools. 
Through  the  various  Divisions  and  Bureaus,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  eager  to  lend  every  possible  assistance  in 
carrying  into  effective  operation  these  constructive 
measures  in  the  interest  of  better  educational  service. 

With  this  encouraging  beginning  in  the  practical 
functioning  of  the  new  legislative  program,  and  with 
the  vast  possibilities  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
services  imposed  in  these  new  laws,  the  prospect  for 
the  forward  march  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  is 
almost  unprecedented.  Within  the  grasp  of  every  citizen 
and  school  official,  within  reach  of  every  teacher  and 
parent,  conspicuously  stands  the  challenging  opportun¬ 
ity  of  providing  for  the  children  and  youth  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  such  a  program  of  education  as  was  dreamed 
of  by  our  valiant  forefathers  who  blazed  the  trail  for 
free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 


ADULT  EDUCATION— WHAT  IS  IT  AND 
WHERE  IS  IT  GOING? 

DR.  FLOYD  W.  REEVES 
Professor  of  Education — The  University  of  Chicago 

DEFINITION 

Adult  education  is  so  broad  in  its  scope,  so  different 
in  its  forms,  so  diverse  in  its  functions,  so  varied  in  its 
clientele,  and  so  interrelated  with  all  of  the  activities  of 
life  that  it  almost  defies  definition.  The  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Adult  Education,  at  the  time  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  decided  not  to  attempt  to  define  it. 

Legally,  adult  education  is  voluntary.  Actually,  it 
is  not  always  so.  Social  and  economic  forces  affecting 
the  individual  are  strong.  Because  of  such  forces,  adult 
education  is  often  socially  compulsory.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  mature  adults,  but  may  include  the 
youth  who  has  left  the  full-time  school  for  a  job.  It  is 
the  type  of  activity  carried  on  by  persons  over  the  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age  as  a  supplement  to  some  occupation 
or  as  a  means  of  broadening  cultural  horizons.  It  as¬ 
sists  them  to  make  personal  adjustments. 
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FUNCTION 

In  an  age  of  shorter  working  days  and  weeks,  adult 
education  provides  opportunity  for  a  wise  use  of  leisure. 
It  prepares  for  more  effective  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  activities;  it  prepares  for  more  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenship  ;  it  prepares  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  state, 
national  and  international  problems.  It  should  result 
in  a  more  tolerant  outlook  upon  the  world,  and  in  a 
greater  appreciation  of  values. 

Literacy,  as  commonly  defined,  is  not  the  end  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Those  who  cannot  read  are  illiterate.  But  those 
who  are  literate  in  the  sense  that  they  can  read  words 
from  the  printed  page,  but  who  cannot  read  significant 
material  intelligently  are  functionally  illiterate.  Among 
the  so-called  literate  there  exist  social  illiteracy,  eco¬ 
nomic  illiteracy,  political  illiteracy,  artistic  illiteracy, 
and  religious  illiteracy.  These,  also  must  be  eradicated. 
Adult  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  constitutes  the 
only  instrument  for  accomplishing  this  end.  It  must, 
therefore,  include  a  program  for  all — the  employer,  the 
laborer  and  the  unemployed;  the  rural  and  the  urban 
dweller;  the  rich  and  the  poor;  men  and  women,  and 
youth  who  have  left  the  full-time  school ;  those  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership,  and  those  who  are  members  of 
groups  being  led.  The  present  need  for  righting  the 
educational  wrong  that  has  resulted  in  technical  illiter¬ 
acy,  and  thus  securing  for  the  underprivileged  that 
which  has  been  withheld,  is  fully  recognized.  But  there 
is  an  even  greater  need  for  a  continuing  education  for 
all  types  of  adults  whatever  may  have  been  their 
previous  educational  experience. 

Adult  education,  thus  broadly  conceived,  includes  ac¬ 
tivities  from  the  elementary  education  of  adults  to  post¬ 
graduate  education  for  college  graduates ;  from  informal 
contacts  resulting  in  educational  values  to  formal 
courses;  from  activities  largely  recreational  in  nature 
to  activities  specifically  vocational.  Its  steady  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion,  its  increased  cost,  and  its 
growing  significance  in  the  social  order  make  it  one  of 
the  most  significant  movements  of  present-day  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 

WHY  ADULTS  WANT  EDUCATION 

A  study  recently  made  in  New  York  State  shows  that 
the  purposes  leading  adults  to  participate  in  educational 
activities  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  To  fill  the 
gaps  in  formal  education;  (b)  to  prepare  for  natural¬ 
ization;  (c)  to  increase  civic  consciousness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness;  (d)  to  broaden  cultural  horizons;  (e)  to  as¬ 
sist  in  making  personal  adjustments  to  family  and  social 
environments;  (f)  to  promote  health  and  physical  ef¬ 
ficiency;  (g)  to  escape  from  monotony,  obtain  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  secure  an  opportunity  for  self-expression; 
<h)  to  assist  in  developing  wider  knowledge  and  inter¬ 
ests;  (i)  to  prepare  for  participation  in  cooperative 
enterprises;  (j)  to  increase  effectiveness  in  consumer 
activities;  and  (k)  to  increase  vocational  efficiency. 
The  last  point  mentioned  looms  large  in  the  total  pic¬ 
ture.  To  increase  vocational  efficiency  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  one  of  the  aims  of  a  majority  of  adult 
students. 

UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  OLDER  AND  YOUNGER 

GENERATION 

In  an  age  of  rapidly  growing  knowledge  and  swiftly 
changing  standards,  adult  education  is  necessary  to  give 
to  both  the  older  and  younger  generations  a  basis  for 


mutual  understanding.  As  each  generation  grows  to 
maturity  another  comes  along  with  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  securing  new  knowledge.  This  new  knowledge 
tends  to  undermine  the  old.  It  leads  youth  to  ques¬ 
tion  established  customs  and  traditions  and  to  disre¬ 
gard  those  which  it  considers  of  little  value.  New  ideas 
are  resisted  by  those  whose  minds  have  ceased  to  be 
flexible.  Youth  becomes  impatient  with  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  age;  age  becomes  intolerant  of  the  radicalism 
of  youth;  conflicts  and  misunderstandings  arise;  co¬ 
operation  and  ordered  progress  become  difficult.  The 
only  solution  I  know  for  this  situation  is  the  continuous 
education  of  adults,  so  that  the  older  generation  may 
keep  pace  in  knowledge  with  the  younger,  and  both' 
generations  may  cooperate  in  working  out  their  com¬ 
mon  problem. 

COOPERATING  AGENCIES 

The  public  schools  provide  an  extensive  program  of 
evening  and  part-time  education  for  adults.  Most  of 
these  classes  are  maintained  in  cities.  The  Agricultural 
and  Home  Economics  Extension  Services  provide  adult 
education  in  all  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  State.  The 
State  Emergency  Relief  Program,  maintained  with 
Federal  funds  allotted  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin¬ 
istration,  operates  in  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State 
and  in  many  rural  and  semi-rural  areas.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  and  universities  provide  class  extension 
courses,  covering  practically  all  centers  of  population, 
hundreds  of  libraries  and  museums  provide  educational 
programs  and  facilities  for  adults.  At  least  a  dozen 
special  schools  for  adults,  some  of  them  with  world¬ 
wide  reputations,  are  maintained  in  certain  of  the  cities. 
Several  hundred  proprietary  schools  for  adults,  some 
for  resident  students  and  others  for  home  study,  are 
operated  in  New  York  City  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
State.  Government  agencies  operate  training  programs 
for  their  personnel.  Many  of  them  also  operate  exten¬ 
sive  educational  programs  for  others  than  their  own 
personnel-program  outside  the  channels  of  the  public 
schools,  or  in  cooperation  with  them.  Corporations, 
likewise,  operate  training  programs  for  their  personnel, 
and  educational  programs  for  the  public.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  religious,  social  and  service  agencies  operate 
educational  and  recreational  programs.  The  commer¬ 
cial  radio,  the  press,  and  the  cinema  provide  education 
in  many  forms.  These  agencies,  and  many  others  that 
could  be  named,  taken  together,  affect  the  lives  of  a 
majority  of  the  adults  within  the  State.  A  somewhat 
similar  situation  exists  in  many,  and  probably  in  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Nation. 

INTEGRATION  NEEDED 

The  adult  education  program,  broad  in  its  scope  and 
diverse  in  its  nature,  lacks  integration.  There  is  some 
duplication,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  unfortunate.  But 
even  more  unfortunate  are  the  many  gaps  that  exist. 
Integration  is  essential  to  prevent  wasteful  or  unde¬ 
sirable  duplication,  to  fill  existing  gaps,  and  to  make 
adult  education  facilities  available  to  all  adults  who  de¬ 
sire  them  and  who  would  benefit  by  them.  Possibly  the 
development  of  an  integrated  program  is  the  greatest 
single  need  of  adult  education  today. 

GUIDANCE  FOR  ADULTS 

Closely  related  to  vocational  education  is  educational 
and  vocational  guidance.  Adult  education,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  has  been  developing  largely  without  such  guid- 
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ance.  This  is  a  situation  that  must  not  continue. 
Guidance  should  permeate  every  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram.  But  such  guidance  should  be  of  a  new  type.  The 
typical  course  in  occupations  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  need.  Guidance  of  adults,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  based  on  an  appraisal  of  their  interests,  their 
aptitudes,  and  the  occupational  opportunities  available 
to  them.  But  adequate  information  is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  available  concerning  any  one  of  these 
three  things.  Such  information  can  be  secured  only 
through  research,  and  research  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Thus  research  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  educational  program  for 
adults.  Because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  program 
of  adult  education  and  the  lack  of  integration  within 
the  program,  I  am  convinced  that  the  need  for  research 
in  education  and  in  guidance  is  relatively  much  greater 
at  the  adult  level  than  at  any  other  educational  level. 
Present  facilities  for  such  research  are  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely  lacking. 

A  PRESENT  PROBLEM 

To  achieve  the  goals  that  I  have  mentioned,  increased 
financial  support  for  adult  education  will  be  necessary. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  adult  education  should 
cease  to  be  treated  as  a  step-child  of  other  interests  in 
the  field  of  education.  No  longer  should  adult  education 
be  required  to  subsist  on  the  margins  of  funds  left  over 
after  the  needs  at  other  educational  levels  have  been 
met.  Its  relative  value  should  be  recognized  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  educational  budget. 

The  task  to  be  accomplished  by  adult  education  is  one 
of  major  importance  in  our  time.  It  demands  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  of  the  specialist  and  the  layman;  it  re¬ 
quires  the  active  cooperation  of  public  officials  and 
citizens.  Given  such  interest  and  support,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  substantial  advances  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead. 


ISSUES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

DR.  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 
Professor  of  Education — New  York  University 

In  my  judgment  the  most  important  issue  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  today  is :  What  shall  be  the  dominant 
aim  of  the  elementary  school  ?  Most  of  the  other  issues 
really  grow  out  of  this  one. 

LESS  AUTHORITY  MORE  FREEDOM  NEEDED 

One  of  these  is  the  issue  of  democracy  in  educational 
organization  and  practice,  particularly  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  level.  Our  schools  today  are  typically  au¬ 
thoritarian  schools  rather  than  democratic  schools.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  they  operate  against  democracy 
rather  than  for  it.  Our  teachers  are  dominated  by  sup¬ 
erintendents,  principals  and  supervisors.  The  children 
are  dominated  by  the  teachers.  Other  evidence  of  the 
authoritarian  nature  of  our  schools  is  found  in  the  al¬ 
most  slavish  reliance  upon  the  textbook,  usually  a  single 
textbook  in  a  given  subject,  by  teachers  and  pupils  as 
their  sole  source  of  information.  What  the  textbook 
says  is  so  and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  is  the  usual 
attitude. 

Our  undemocratic  educational  organization  and  prac¬ 
tices  were  a  direct  and  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
realization  of  our  forefathers  that  free,  universal,  public 
education  was  essential  in  a  democracy.  They  had  to 
choose  between  universal  education  with  uneducated 


teachers  and  education  for  the  few  with  educated  teach¬ 
ers.  They  chose,  and  probably  rightly  for  a  democracy, 
universal  education  with  uneducated  teachers.  There 
just  were  not  enough  educated  persons  available  in  our 
country  to  staff  the  schools,  nor  have  there  been  enough 
such  persons  at  any  time  in  our  history  until  within  the 
past  few  years. 

BETTER  TEACHERS  NECESSARY  FOR  DEMOCRACY'S 

SCHOOLS 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  elementary 
schools  are  being  staffed  with  teachers  whose  qualifi¬ 
cations  make  possible  a  democratic,  cooperative  educa¬ 
tional  organization.  Administration  and  supervision 
have  been  slow  to  sense  this  changed  situation  and  to 
sense  the  fact  that  we  are  now  faced  with  the  possi¬ 
bility,  indeed,  I  believe  the  necessity,  of  bringing  our 
educational  establishment  into  conformity  with  our 
democratic  principles  and  traditions. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  we  are  at  or  near 
the  end  of  this  period  of  advance  in  the  qualifications 
of  teachers.  The  next  ten  years  will  be  equally  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  the  past  ten  years  have  been  in  this  respect, 
both  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
the  education  of  teachers.  Within  the  next  ten  years  the 
Master’s  degree  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
adequate  preparation  for  the  classroom  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school.  Literally  thousands  of  elementary 
teachers  will  secure  the  doctorate.  The  classroom  teacher 
of  today  is  better  prepared  than  the  supervisor  of  ten 
years  ago.  Supervision,  as  we  know  it  today,  will  have 
a  place  only  at  the  pre-service  and  apprenticeship  levels 
of  teaching.  After  that  there  will  be  consultant  service 
available  to  teachers  relative  to  specialized  problems, 
but  supervision  by  supervisors  will  disappear.  American 
experience  in  higher  education  as  well  as  in  the  other 
professions,  provides  convincing  evidence  that  super¬ 
vision  has  no  place  in  a  profession.  A  real  profession 
supervises  itself. 

CURRICULUM  IMPROVES  WITH  BETTER  TEACHERS 

Another  result  of  the  rapid  advancement  in  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  elementary  teachers  will  be  its  effect  upon 
the  content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Our 
elementary  school  curriculum  has  been  dull,  meaning¬ 
less,  and  relatively  unimportant  simply  because  our 
teachers  have  been  too  lacking  in  intelligence,  vision, 
information,  and  social  understanding  to  make  it  other¬ 
wise.  Curricular  reform  has  been  arriving  just  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  advancing  qualifications  of  teachers  has 
made  it  possible. 

SOCIALLY  USEFUL  ACTIVITIES 

What  are  some  of  the  socially  useful  and  meaningful 
activities?  One  could  name  many.  A  few  will  serve  as 
representative  illustrations.  The  child  should  gain  an 
understanding  of  his  community  and  of  how  it  func¬ 
tions.  This  means  that  teachers  and  pupils  must  spend 
more  of  their  time  outside  of  the  classroom  and  in  the 
community.  Indeed,  we  must  come  to  think  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  the  school,  and  to  think  of  the  school  building 
as  merely  one  of  the  community  centers  in  which  the 
community  has  provided  certain  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  are  useful  to  the  educative  process  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  available  in  the  community. 

The  child  should  devote  more  time  to  healthful,  satis¬ 
fying  play  and  recreation.  This  includes  out-of-door 
play,  swimming,  hikes,  camping,  fishing,  music,  art, 
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dramatics,  puppet  shows,  dancing,  reading  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  many  other  similar  activities.  Again,  many 
of  these  activities  would  take  place  outside  of  the  school 
building  and  off  of  the  school  grounds.  Today  teachers, 
supervisors  and  administrators  think  there  is  no  time 
for  such  activities  because  there  has  to  be  an  arithmetic 
lesson  every  day,  a  spelling  lesson,  a  writing  lesson,  a 
reading  lesson,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  school 
subjects.  Actually  we  are  inhibited  by  tradition,  by  fear 
that  children  would  fail  to  get  educated,  and,  if  we  are 
honest,  by  a  realization  of  our  inability  to  direct  such  an 
educational  program.  We  refuse  to  recognize  that  these 
omitted  activities  are  educative,  and  that  children  actu¬ 
ally  are  not  being  educated  owing  to  our  failure  to  in¬ 
clude  these  activities  in  the  curriculum. 


PROBLEMS  GROWING  OUT  OF  LEGISLATION 
WHICH  AFFECT  THE  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT 


C.  HERMAN  GROSE 

Superintendent  of  Schools — Erie,  Pennsylvania 

1.  The  whole  program  is  designed  to  give  a  great  im¬ 
petus  to  education  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  legislation  is  in  advance  of  prac¬ 
tice.  In  former  years  educational  progress  was  in 
some  instances  retarded  because  of  legislative  re¬ 
strictions.  The  situation  is  now  reversed. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  re¬ 
veals  that  all  of  the  laws  taken  together  reflect  care¬ 
ful  planning  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Practically  every  phase  of  education  has  been  bene- 
fitted  in  some  way  by  new  legislation.  The  complete 
picture  of  the  entire  legislative  program  shows  a 


well-planned,  unified  educational  program  developed 
with  definite  purpose  in  mind. 

3.  Long-term  planning  will  be  necessitated  by  the  new 
legislation.  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  specific  laws 
which  directly  require  long-term  planning,  and  from 
other  laws  which  imply  such  planning,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  school  men  to  think  in  terms  of  not 
only  a  single  year  but  several  years  in  advance. 

4.  That  the  school  exists  for  the  pupil  characterizes 
for  the  most  part  the  new  legislation.  The  ways  in 
which  pupils  are  directly  benefitted  by  the  new  leg¬ 
islation  are  not  only  varied  but  significant. 

5.  The  emphasis  placed  on  progressive  legislation  is 
characteristic  of  the  new  laws.  Local  districts  have 
the  incentive  and  approval  to  improve  their  schools 
in  many  ways.  At  the  same  time  the  restrictions  and 
mandates  are  limited  in  number  and  character. 

6.  The  improvement  of  the  classroom  teacher’s  situa¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  note.  Sabbatical  leave,  salaries, 
tenure  and  other  laws  are  clear  illustrations  of  this 
fact. 

7.  Inasmuch  as  all  educational  problems  are  eventually 
financial  problems,  the  budget  implications  of  the 
new  laws  are  of  prime  importance.  Every  division 
of  the  budget  is  affected  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  acts.  The  problems  caused  by  these  acts  in 
budget  building  will  require  the  earnest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  of  every  superintendent. 

8.  Those  acts  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  State 
appropriations,  having  appropriations  temporarily 
withheld,  those  acts  which  make  it  possible  for  school 
districts  to  receive  additional  appropriation  over  and 
above  that  which  they  are  now  receiving,  are  also  of 
particular  concern  to  city  superintendents. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SCHEDULE 


October 

In  addition  to  almost  numberless  duties  impinging  on  the  activities  of  the  sixty- 
seven  Bureaus,  Divisions,  Commissions,  and  Boards  of  the  Department,  Dr.  Lester 
K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  makes  himself  available  at  a  great 
many  conferences  and  meetings  of  school  folk  and  officials  throughout  the  State. 
Following  is  a  partial  schedule  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  month  of  October: 


Date  Place 

Organization 

Occasion 

1 

Lock  Haven 

P.  S.  E.  A. 

Central  Convention  District 

1 

Harrisburg 

State  Council  of 
Education 

Regular  Meeting 

2 

Harrisburg 

State  Conference  on 
Special  Education 

Annual  Convention 

6 

Harrisburg 

Reformed  Church 

Education  Night 

7 

Kittanning 

Teachers 

Armstrong  County  Meeting 

7 

Punxsutawney 

Community 

Dedication  of  New  Building 

13 

Harrisburg 

Keystone  Hospital 

Meeting  of  Directors 

14 

Allentown 

Teachers 

Lehigh  County  Meeting 

14 

Stroudsburg 

Teachers 

Monroe  County  Meeting 

16 

Cheyney 

State  Teachers  College  Cheyney  Day 

19 

Scotland 

Teachers 

Franklin  County  Meeting 

21 

Lewisburg 

Bucknell  University 

Convocation 

21 

Sunbury 

Teachers 

Northumberland  County  Meeting 

22 

Mifflinburg 

Teachers 

Union  County  Meeting 

26 

Mifflintown 

Teachers 

Juniata  County  Meeting 

26 

Media 

Teachers 

Delaware  County  Meeting 

27 

Harrisburg 

Association  of 
Trustees 

Annual  Conference 

28 

Coudersport 

Teachers 

Potter  County  Meeting 

VISUAL  AIDS  IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION 

Modern  Devices  Available  for 
Many  Uses 

The  use  of  visual  aids  in  classroom  in¬ 
struction  is  growing  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
numerous  devices  available  lend  themselves 
to  a  variety  of  uses.  More  schools  use  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  for  the  teaching  of  Science 
than  for  instruction  in  any  other  school 
subject.  Travel  and  Geography  rank  second, 
followed  by  History,  Social  Science,  Health, 
English,  Nature  Study,  and  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  visual  aids 
in  instruction  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  suitable  films  are  made  available,  schools 
will  use  them.  However,  the  content  of  films 
for  educational  purposes  is  important,  and 
should  be  prepared  either  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  persons  primarily  concerned 
with  a  well-rounded  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  for  whom  the  films  are 
made. 

Inexpensive  and  easily  available  non-me¬ 
chanical  visual  aids  are  commonly  used  in 
today’s  classroom.  These  include  charts  and 
graphs,  mounted  pictures,  posters  and  car¬ 
toons,  objects,  models,  specimens,  and  wall 
maps.  The  latter  outnumber  other  visual 
aids  used. 

Likewise,  visits  to  libraries  and  museums 
and  field  trips  are  used  more  for  visual 
education  today  than  ever  before,  for  by 
these  means  the  curricular  offerings  in  the 
educational  program  are  not  only  enriched 
but  made  more  interesting  to  the  learner. 
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DR.  T.  ERNEST  NEWLAND 


Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education 


Dr.  T.  Ernest  Newland  of  the  Bucknell 
University  faculty  in  Lewisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  accepted  the  position  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  effec¬ 
tive  September  1,  1937.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Bernreuter. 

Education 

Bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Doctor  Newland 
during  his  boyhood  had  the  unusual  exper¬ 
ience  of  acquiring  his  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  three  states — 
namely — Ohio,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota.  His 
secondary  education,  which  consisted  of  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  work,  was  done  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1921.  The  following 
fall  he  entered  Wittenburg  College  in 
Springfield,  and  completed  the  work  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Department  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree.  For  his  graduate  studies, 
Doctor  Newland  attended  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1926  to  1931  and  attained  both 
the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  degrees.  The  latter  degree  was 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  Doctor  Newland’s 
attainments  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

Experience 

Even  during  the  period  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  preparation,  Doctor  Newland  gained 
valuable  experience  in  his  profession  dur¬ 
ing  spare  time  and  vacation  periods.  How¬ 
ever,  his  first  position  was  accepted  in  1924, 
when  he  became  a  student  assistant  and 
teacher  of  French  in  Wittenburg  College. 
The  following  year  he  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  of  mathematics  and  geography 
in  the  Springfield  Junior  High  School.  From 
1927  to  the  present  time  Doctor  Newland 
pursued  his  professional  career  as  an  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  as  Teaching 
Assistant  in  the  field  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  Psychol¬ 
ogy  at  Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg, 
the  position  he  held  prior  to  his  coming  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

During  his  career,  Doctor  Newland  has 
participated  in  many  research  projects  in 
the  field  of  psychology,  and  has  written  a 
number  of  extensive  papers  and  treatises 
in  his  chosen  field. 

New  Responsibilities 

His  new  responsibilities  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  comprise 
the  direction,  supervision  and  organization 
of  classes  in  special  education  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Commonwealth.  Likewise,  he 
will  supervise  the  program  in  State  homes 
and  state-aided  institutions  for  delinquent 
and  otherwise  handicapped  children.  His 
work  will  take  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  counsel  and  advise  with  superin¬ 
tendents,  boards  of  education,  and  other 
school  officials,  with  regard  to  developing 
an  adequate  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children. 


Rural  schools  spent  $53  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  1933- 
34.  Urban  school  systems  in  1933-34 
spent  $93  per  pupil  in  addendance. — 
From  “Rural  and  Urban  Schools.” 


CLARENCE  C.  KLEIN 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Registration  and 
Renewals 

The  appointment  of  Clarence  C.  Klein 
of  Swissvale,  Pennsylvania,  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Registrations  and  Renewals, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  succeeds  Byron  S. 
Behney  in  the  office. 

Education 

Born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Mr.  Klein 
early  in  life  moved  to  Pittsburgh  where  he 
attended  the  Larimer  Elementary  School 
and  the  Peabody  Secondary  School,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  latter  in  1916.  He  continued 
his  education  by  entering  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  same  year,  graduating 
in  1920  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 
Since  that  time  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  higher  studies  both 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Columbia  Universities 
in  the  field  of  Social  Studies,  and  received 
the  Master  of  Arts  Degree  from  Pittsburgh 
in  1931. 

Experience 

The  professional  preparation  which  Mr. 
Klein  has  attained,  together  with  his  wide 
experience  in  various  educational  activities, 
well  qualifies  him  for  the  work  he  is  un¬ 
dertaking  in  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Beginning  with  a  position  as 
teacher  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania,  he  has  at 
different  times  served  public  education  as 
head  teacher  at  Bridgeville,  and  as  instruc¬ 
tor  of  social  studies  at  Knoxville  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  During  the  half  dozen  years  prior 
to  his  coming  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mr.  Klein  was  critic  teacher 
and  instructor  in  education  at  Duquesne 
University. 

His  work  in  the  Department  comprises 
the  registration  and  renewal  of  certificates 
of  professional  practitioners  in  sixteen  oc¬ 
cupations  and  professions  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


HELEN  F.  RANSOM 

Warren  County  Home  Economics 
Education  Adviser 

To  fill  the  new  office  as  County  Home 
Economics  Adviser  for  Warren  County,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
appointed  Miss  Helen  F.  Ransom  of  Car¬ 
lisle. 

Miss  Ransom  completed  her  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  secondary  school  in  the 
academic  department  in  1929.  To  prepare 
for  her  professional  career,  she  attended 
Pennsylvania  State  College  from  1929-1933 
and  Cornell  University  in  1934.  Her  ad¬ 
vanced  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
home  economics  in  both  institutions.  She 
was  granted  her  degree  in  this  field  by 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1933. 

Miss  Ransom’s  professional  experience 
consists  of  three  years  of  service  as  vo¬ 
cational  home  economics  teacher  in  the 
Sugar  Grove  Joint  Vocational  School  in 
Warren  County,  and  a  year  as  instructor  in 
clothing  projects  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Carlisle,  the  position  which  she  held 
prior  to  becoming  County  Home  Economics 
Adviser  for  Warren  County. 


WILLIS  E.  RAMSAY 


Extension  Librarian 

Superintendent  Lester  K.  Ade  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Willis  E.  Ram¬ 
sey  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  as  Extension 
Librarian  in  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  succeed  Miss  Yvonne  Wery. 

A  graduate  from  the  classical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  York  secondary  school  in  1922, 
Mr.  Ramsey  entered  Gettysburg  College 
the  following  fall  and  completed  a  four 
year  course  in  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts.  He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  from  Gettysburg  College  in  1926. 
During  the  several  summers  since  that  year 
he  has  attended  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  completed  the  work  required  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  Degree,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  1932. 

His  major  experience  in  the  profession 
comprises  seven  years  as  teacher  and  super¬ 
visor  in  the  secondary  schools  of  North 
York  Borough.  Prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
Department,  he  was  employed  by  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  York  in  a  special  capacity. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mr.  Ramsey  will  supervise  the  work  of  the 
staff  of  the  Library  Extension  Division,  in¬ 
cluding  the  distribution  of  traveling  librar¬ 
ies  and  general  reference  work  requested 
by  mail.  He  will  also  confer  with  librar¬ 
ians  and  library  trustees  on  projects  in  the 
field  and  assist  in  organizing  free  public 
libraries  and  county  library  systems. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

Some  Characteristics  of  the 
Modern  School 

The  modern  school  is  characterized 
by  an  informal,  cheerful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  atmosphere,  with  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  systematic,  harmonious, 
natural,  and  complete  development  of 
the  whole  child. 

1.  Child-centered 

2.  Pupil  participation 

3.  Recognition  of  individuality 

4.  The  project  method 

5.  Discussion  and  conference 

6.  Learning  by  satisfactory  doing 

7.  Work-study-play  plan 

8.  A  real  junior  secondary  school — 

6-3-3  organization 

9.  Teacher  a  guide  of  pupils’  activ¬ 

ities 

10.  Formal  instruction  only  when 

pupils  feel  need  for  it 

11.  Motivation,  intrinsic  rather  than 

extrinsic 

12.  Effort  based  on  interest 

13.  Psychological  rather  than  logical 

approach 

14.  Almost  no  coercion 

15.  Extra-class  activities,  intra-cur- 

ricular 

16.  Curriculum,  a  series  of  experi- 

eitces 

17.  Use  the  RESULTS  of  intelli¬ 

gence  tests 

18.  Use  measurement  scales 

19.  Education  THROUGH  vocation 

and  NOT  FOR  vocation 

20.  An  agent  of  socialization 

—DR.  LESTER  K.  ADE 
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DR.  CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 

Director  Bureau  Administration 
and  Finance 


Continuous  Attendance  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  ATTENDANCE 

in  School  Advocated  SCHOOL  UNITS  DEFINED 


Basic  Program  of  Education  for  Every  Community  the  Essential  Factor 


Free  Transportation  Under  New  Law 
Will  Remove  Present  Exemption 


The  transition  from  present  laws  to  new 
laws  affecting  education  occasionally  pre¬ 
sents  unusual  problems.  At  least  there 
is  one  situation  relative  to  the  attendance 
laws  that  may  be  anticipated  and  adjusted 
with  some  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
pupils  who  reside  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  school  and  who  lack  proper 
transportation,  are  exempted  from  attend¬ 
ance.  Many  of  such  youth,  accordingly, 
discontinue  school  at  that  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1939,  when  such  pupils  will 
be  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  the 
new  Attendance  Law,  Act  478,  will  provide 
free  transportation  for  them,  whereby  they 
will  be  required  to  attend  school  until  they 
are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Thus  in  1939,  those  pupils  who  have  been 
absent  from  school  for  two  years,  will  be 
obliged  to  return.  Their  return  in  these 
circumstances  will  cause  them  to  be  not 
only  relatively  old  for  their  grade  (grade 
nine),  but  also  out  of  touch  with  classroom 
work.  These  disadvantages,  together  with 
any  others  that  might  accrue  from  a  two- 
year  absence  from  school,  will  constitute  a 
real  problem  for  both  the  school  and  the 
student. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties  superintend¬ 
ents  and  parents  would  do  well  to  encour¬ 
age  the  continuous  attendance  in  school  of 
pupils,  particularly  those  who  received  their 
common  school  diploma  last  spring — espe¬ 
cially  if  they  will  be  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  1939. 


PUPILS  RETURN  TO  BETTER 
SCHOOLHOUSES 

Six  Hundred  Buildings  Included  in  Projects 
To  Improve  Educational  Plants  in  State 

DR.  HUBERT  C.  EICHER 
Chief  Division  of  School  Plants 

With  the  opening  of  the  public  schools 
this  fall  there  will  be  approximately  80,- 
000  of  Pennsylvania’s  approximately  2,000,- 
000  pupils  enrolled  in  new  and  reconstruct¬ 
ed  school  buildings.  Fine  new  modern 
school  plants  are  being  opened  providing 
every  comfort  and  convenience,  in  many 
districts  wherein  obsolete  and  dilapidated 
school  buildings  have  been  in  use.  Over¬ 
crowded  conditions  gnd  limited  facilities 
have  been  replaced  making  possible  a  max¬ 
imum  return  on  the  instruction  side  of  the 
school  program  where  formerly  both  pupils 
and  teachers  labored  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Six  hundred  schools  are 
recorded  in  this  development  program,  pro¬ 
viding  new  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
the  education  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  State. 

(Continued  on  page  17,  column  2) 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  SMALL 
ATTENDANCE  UNIT 

There  is  a  distinction  between  an  admin¬ 
istrative  unit  and  an  attendance  unit.  Go 
into  the  country  and  see  one  little  school 
drawing  perhaps  seventeen  pupils  from  a 
radius  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  That  is  an 
attendance  unit.  You  go  a  little  further, 
perhaps  down  the  road  ten  miles,  and  you 
find  another  little  school,  and  it,  too,  has 
eighteen  or  twenty  pupils,  and  you  have 
there  another  attendance  unit.  Each  school 
has  one  teacher  and  that  teacher  is  every¬ 
thing — nurse,  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
director  of  research,  playground  specialist, 
and  what  not,  and  as  long  as  this  one-teach¬ 
er  school  has  a  board  of  trustees  of  its  own 
you  have  no  opportunity  to  bring  in  any 
kind  of  specialized  educational  service.  The 
one  teacher  does  the  whole  job. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LARGER  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE  UNIT 

Suppose  you  keep  these  one-teacher  schools 
and  do  not  change  them.  You  keep  your 
attendance  unit.  But  take  fifty  of  them  and 
give  them  one  administration,  make  them 
into  a  single  administrative  unit,  and  you 
can  hire  a  school  nurse,  a  supervisor  to  visit 
the  schools  at  least  twice  a  month,  and 
other  special  services.  You  do  not  need  to 
change  the  attendance  unit  in  order  to  get 
the  larger  administrative  unit  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  arising  therefrom.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
many  of  our  sparsely  settled  units  you  have 
to  have  all  these  little  attendance  units;  the 
people  will  not  part  with  them. 

I  am  for  having  a  larger  attendance 
unit  when  you  can,  without  having  the 
children  go  too  many  miles.  But  while  we 
are  waiting  for  popular  opinion  to  bring 
the  larger  attendance  units,  we  must  work 
for  larger  administration  units  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  anywhere. 


The  sources  that  school  districts 
draw  upon  for  financial  support  have 
changed  tremendously  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  At  that  time  we 
derived  support  from  taxes  on  land 
and  there  are  still  some  states  in  the 
Union  trying  to  operate  schools  and 
city  governments  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  on  taxes  from  land,  but  our 
economic  structure  has  changed.  Our 
wealth  is  only  partly  in  land,  and  the 
ability  to  pay  for  schools  now  resides 
in  incomes  derived  from  other  sources. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  use  the  money 
which  the  new  economic  order  releases 
you  must  tax  that  particular  type  of 
thing  where  money  is.  That  means  in¬ 
come  taxation,  and  that  is  why  you 
have  to  have  state  taxes,  because  no 
locality  can  successfully  levy  an  in¬ 
come  tax. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Carr,  Director 
National  Education  Association 
Research 


THE  STATE’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

Now,  suppose  we  have  such  a  system  of 
administrative  units,  and  we  have  the 
money  in  the  State  Capitol,  and  the  districts 
with  their  hands  out,  waiting  for  the  money, 
how  do  you  get  the  money  from  the  Capi¬ 
tol?  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  take  into 
account  two  things:  the  need  of  the  district 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  children  in  it;, 
and,  second,  the  ability  of  this  district  in 
terms  of  its  resources  which,  ordinarily  in 
an  American  state,  is  the  amount  of  tax¬ 
able  property  at  a  fair  rate  of  assessment. 
The  less  property  you  have  per  child  in  a 
unit  the  more  money  the  State  ought  to 
put  into  the  unit  until  the  program  is  ar¬ 
ranged,  so  that  every  local  unit  has  at  least 
a  minimum  of  educational  opportunity,  as 
was  described  awhile  ago. 


LOCAL  GROWTH  UNLIMITED 

It  is  very  important,  in  setting  up  this 
minimum  program,  that  you  do  not  put  the 
“lid  on”  to  prevent  progressive  action.  You 
are,  of  course,  concerned  with  equalizing 
up  and  not  down.  You  are  concerned  in  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  every  child  in  the  State  gets 
a  certain  degree  of  educational  opportunity, 
and  the  local  community  can  go  beyond  that 
if  it  wishes.  How  can  it  do  that?  The  local 
communities  can  go  just  as  far  as  they  wish 
by  levying  a  higher  property  tax  to  finance 
their  own  schools.  What  will  happen  to  the 
larger  centers  when  the  State  program 
goes  through?  They  will  receive  their 
money  back  from  the  State,  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share,  and  then  if  they  want  to  go 
beyond  that  they  can  levy  a  property  tax, 
add  it  to  the  State  funds,  and  run  a  su¬ 
perior  type  of  school.  It  is  not  as  simple 
as  I  am  making  it  sound,  but  that  is  the 
theory,  and  it  is  a  sound  theory. 

DR.  W.  G.  CARR,  Director 
National  Education  Association  Research 


CHARACTER 

The  one  aim  worthy  enough  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  whole  educational  process 
and  give  each  part  its  rightful  place 
and  meaning,  is  the  development  of 
positive  and  effective  character.  Every¬ 
thing  else  in  education  but  character 
is  tools  and  equipment;  and  these 
must  always  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  character  using  the  tools. 
Knowledge,  education  and  skill  may 
equally  serve  bad  as  well  as  good 
ends. 

Edward  Howard  Griggs 
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Educational  Values  in  Aviation  Instruction 


Study  Provides  Vital  Materials  for  Science  and  Social  Studies  Projects 


Because  of  its  strong  and  universal  appeal 
to  children  and  youth,  aviation  provides  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  teaching  of  many 
educational  activities  in  the  public  schools. 
Continually  before  the  public,  this  rapidly 
growing  enterprise  is  seized  upon  by  alert 
teachers  as  a  source  of  interesting  materials 
for  instruction  in  geography,  mathematics, 
history,  science,  physics,  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  practical  school  projects. 

AVIATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  purpose  of  instruction  in  aeronautics 
is  not  only  the  development  of  skills,  but 
the  gaining  of  information  leading  to  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
this  new  American  industry.  While  a  study 
of  aviation  provides  a  background  for  many 
vocations  in  the  field,  its  principal  claim  for 
a  place  in  the  public  school  program  is  in 
its  contribution  to  the  experiences  and 
knowledge  of  general  value  to  the  pupils. 
For  example,  in  the  science  departments  of 
the  public  schools,  such  phases  of  aviation 
as  air  resistance,  streamlining,  gliding,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  construction  of  propellors  are  of 
distinct  value  in  studying  natural  laws. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH 

The  students  also  learn  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  new  problems  by  laboratory  and 
experimental  work  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  aviation.  Their  ingenuity,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  active  interest  of  the  teachers, 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  construct  such 
essential  pieces  of  apparatus  as  wind  tun¬ 
nels,  propellors,  wings,  and  sextants.  Their 
work  thus  proceeds  with  the  aid  of  visual 
education  in  the  form  of  models,  specimens, 
graphs,  charts,  and  even  slides  and  motion 
pictures.  The  scientific  approach  to  study  is 
further  encouraged  by  their  following  a  sys¬ 
tematic  procedure  in  these  practical  proj¬ 
ects.  Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  lesson  that  devise  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  for  the  work  ahead,  evolve 
a  suitable  method,  prepare  data  sheets,  draw 
conclusions  from  the  project,  and  make  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  outcome  of  the 
lesson. 


VITALIZES  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  fields  including  history, 
civics,  geography,  economics  and  law,  may 
be  greatly  enriched  through  learning  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  aviation.  The  effects  of 
this  new  service  on  civilization,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  foreign  trade,  and  even 
government  itself,  are  clearly  related  to  the 
social  studies  program  of  the  schools.  The 
children  and  youth  in  the  classrooms  may 
learn  something  of  the  present  need  for  men 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  aviation;  the 
qualifications  required  of  one  who  seeks 
aviation  as  a  career;  the  financial  aspects 
of  aviation  service;  the  special  laws  re¬ 
quired  to  govern  and  regulate  this  new 
enterprise  in  America,  and  the  various  types 
of  planes,  motors,  airports,  and  other  major 
features  of  aeronautical  service. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AVIATION 
IN  EDUCATION 

Pennsylvania  anticipates  a  day  in  the 
near  future  when  the  public  schools  will 
provide  definite  instruction  not  only  in  the 
theory  of  aviation,  but  in  ground  work  and 
actual  flying.  Especially  in  our  technical 
secondary  schools,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  in  the  near  future,  a  full  program  of 
instruction  in  aviation  mechanics  will  be  of¬ 
fered  the  youth  of  our  State. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  AVIATION  HISTORY 

High  lights  of  the  history  of  aviation  that 

will  doubtless  feature  the  courses  in  this 

field  as  they  develop  in  the  public  schools 

are  as  follows: 

1903 — First  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air, 
motor-driven  plane  made  by  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright. 

1905 — First  officially  recorded  flight  made 
by  Orville  Wright. 

1910 —  Successful  landing  on  water. 

1911 —  First  airmail  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  first  flight  across  the  United 
States. 

1918 —  First  regular  airmail  service  in  the 
world. 

1919 —  First  trans-Atlantic  flight. 

1920 —  Radio  compass  was  used  for  the  first 
time. 

1923 —  Record  made  of  266.64  miles  per  hour. 

1924 —  A  round-the-world  flight  by  United 
States  Army  Aviators. 

1925 —  Non-stop  record  for  seaplanes. 

1927 —  First  non-stop  flight  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe. 

1928 —  First  woman  flier  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  German  dir¬ 
igible  commanded  by  Hugo  Eckener, 
made  the  first  commercial  trans-At¬ 
lantic  flight. 

1929 —  World’s  altitude  record  for  seaplanes, 
38,560  feet,  was  made,  and  three 
transcontinental  records  established. 

1930—  World  altitude  record  for  airplanes 
of  43,166  feet  was  made,  and  refuel¬ 
ing  endurance  record  was  recaptured. 

1931 —  Balloon  record  height  of  52,426  feet; 
world’s  largest  dirigible,  carried  207 
persons  on  10-hour  flight. 

1932 —  Globe  circled  in  7  days,  18  hours, 
49%  minutes. 

1935 —  New  landplane  record  of  more  than 
353  miles  per  hour,  and  the  longest 
non-stop  flight  ever  made  in  a  sea¬ 
plane. 

1936—  — Air-transport  service  inaugurated  by 

China  Clipper. 

1937 —  Trans-Atlantic  round  trip  flight  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  London. 


Art  A  Universal  Basis  Of 
Learning 

Industrial  Age  Creates  New  Uses  for 
Form  and  Color 

Schools  Keep  Pace 

DR.  C.  VALENTINE  KIRBY 
Chief  Division  of  Art  Education 

Introductory 

In  those  earlier  days  when  works  of  art 
were  the  prized  possession  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  the  common  people  of  the  tijne 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  art.  But 
this  machine  age  of  ours  has  brought  art 
objects  into  the  shops,  the  homes,  and  the 
lives  of  all  our  people.  As  a  consequence, 
we  are  all  obliged  to  face  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  choice,  arrangement  and  use  of 
the  many  art  products  that  improve  our 
appearance,  cheer  our  homes,  or  enrich  our 
community  life. 

Art — A  Universal  Interest 

For  many  years  we  had  “drawing”  as  a 
somewhat  isolated  subject  in  our  schools. 
Everyone  is  interested  in  pictures  and 
sometime  or  other  in  our  lives,  we  found 
pleasure  in  drawing  pictures  of  some  sort 
or  other.  But  more  recently  our  leaders  in 
educational  policies  saw  the  need  of  crea¬ 
tive  experiences  in  color  and  design  and  art 
appreciation — some  experiences  that  would 
make  all  the  children  of  all  the  people 
beauty-loving  and  art  conscious.  There  was 
the  realization  also  that  young  people  with 
evidence  of  special  interests  and  talents 
should  be  discovered,  guided  and  conserved, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  serve  the  community 
and  State  as  designers,  craftsmen,  deco¬ 
rators,  painters,  and  architects. 

It  was  observed  also  that  ugly  buildings 
and  poorly  designed  clothing  and  furniture 
might  result  from  the  neglect  and  short¬ 
sightedness  of  an  education  that  took  no 
notice  of  the  influence  of  art  and  beauty 
in  the  lives  of  the  future  citizens  of  the 
time.  So  gradually  “drawing”  became  art 
education,  and  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
two  or  three  states  that  by  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  made  art  a  required  subject  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Art — A  Way  of  Living 

The  program  of  art  education  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  won  much  favorable  commenda¬ 
tion,  chiefly  because  our  teachers  every¬ 
where  have  caught  the  spirit  of  art  as  a 
way  of  life  or,  we  might  add,  as  a  better 
and  happier  way  of  life.  In  other  words, 
the  art  activities  and  influences  have  di¬ 
rected  towards  or  applied  to  present-day  life 
situations.  It  has  unquestionably  enriched 
the  school  life  and  made  the  school  more 
interesting  and  entertaining.  The  tools  of 
art  have  been  used  in  purposeful  activity 
programs,  units  of  study,  and  integration. 
These  experiences  have  vitalized  both  the 
teaching  and  learning  processes  in  our 
schools  today. 

Art — A  Creative  Experience 

There  is  just  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
self-discovery,  as  various  materials  are 
(Continued  on  page  12,  column  3) 
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Regional  Conferences 
On  Vocational  Education 

Eight  Meetings  Held  to  Discuss 
Future  Development  of  State 
Program 

DR.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

Chief  Division  of  Industrial  Education 

A  series  of  regional  meetings  were  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  discuss  the  new  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  acts  with  county  and  local  school 
administrators,  school  directors,  and  direc¬ 
tors  and  head  teachers  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  subjects.  These  conferences  were 
organized  on  the  basis  of  the  eight  con¬ 
vention  districts  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association.  Opportunities  and 
suggested  procedures  for  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  vocational  education  were 
outlined  by  representatives  of  the  Home 
Economics  and  Industrial  Education  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  Department.  A  period  for 
discussing  questions  that  confront  the 
local  administrator  followed  the  general 
meeting. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  following 
cities:  Williamsport,  Scranton,  Bethlehem, 
Norristown,  Pittsburgh,  Butler,  Harrisburg 
and  Corry. 

Increased  Federal  appropriations  and 
new  State  legislation  make  possible  a 
further  development  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  anxious  that  this  op¬ 
portunity  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Increased  educational  service  to 
youth  both  in  and  out  of  the  regular  school 
and  to  adults  desiring  extension  education 
is  now  possible  in  every  community. 


GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS 
BULLETINS  FOR  CLASSROOM 
USE 


DE.  CECILIA  U.  STUART 
Chief  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

The  National  Geographic  Society,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  announces  that  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  illustrated  Geographic  News 
Bulletins  for  teachers  will  be  resumed  early 
in  October. 

These  bulletins  are  issued  weekly,  five 
bulletins  to  the  weekly  set,  for  thirty  weeks 
of  the  school  year.  They  embody  pertinent 
facts  for  classroom  use  from  the  stream  of 
geographic  information  that  pours  daily 
into  the  Society’s  headquarters  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  bulletins  are  illus¬ 
trated  from  the  Society’s  extensive  file  of 
geographic  photographs. 

They  are  obtainable  only  by  teachers,  li¬ 
brarians,  college  and  normal  students. 
Teachers  may  order  bulletins  in  quantities 
for  class  use,  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  but 
twenty-five  cents  must  be  remitted  for  each 
subscription.  The  bulletins  are  issued  as  a 
service,  not  for  financial  profit,  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society,  as  a  part  of  its 
program  to  diffuse  geographic  information. 
They  give  timely  information  about  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  exploration,  geographic  de¬ 
velopments,  new  industries,  costumes  and 
customs,  and  world  progress  in  other  lands. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CON¬ 
FERENCE  OF  N.  A.  N.  E. 

DR.  CECILIA  U.  STUART 
Chief  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Education 

The  seventh  biennial  conference  of  the 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
from  October  20  to  23,  1937.  The  theme 
of  the  meeting  will  be  “Safeguarding  the 
Early  Years  of  Childhood.”  This  confer¬ 
ence  in  presenting  a  new  type  of  program 
of  great  scope  will  interest  many  national¬ 
ly  organized  groups  which  have  programs 
for,  or  are  interested  in  the  protection, 
conservation  and  development  of  young 
children.  These  include  groups  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  anthropology,  nursing, 
dentistry,  social  service,  mental  hygiene, 
psychology,  sociology,  and  many  others. 

There  will  be  a  limited  number  of  papers 
by  nationally  known  speakers  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  needs  of  children  and  how 
they  are  being  met.  Cross-sectional  study 
groups  will  consider  effective  ways  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  work  of  the  various  pro¬ 
fessions  represented,  and  it  is  hoped,  at 
the  end  of  the  conference,  to  present  a 
plan  for  future  action.  A  preliminary  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  sent  to  all  N.  A.  N.  E.  mem¬ 
bers  early  in  September,  and  to  anyone 
else  upon  a  request  to  Miss  Amy  Hostler, 
130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City.  _ 

Chief  of  Agricultural  Education 
Recognized 

National  recognition  was  given  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  when  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Chief  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Agricultural  Education,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman  of  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association  Committee  at  the  Future 
Farmers  Convention  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  This  Committee  comprises 
four  outstanding  experts  in  this  field  in 

•e  United  States.  It  becomes  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  plan  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  phase  of  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 


HATCHERY  OPERATED  BY 
SCHOOL  BOYS 


The  boys  enrolled  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  schools  of  Sabinsville  are  oper¬ 
ating  a  hatchery  and  selling  chicks  to  the 
farmers  of  their  community.  With  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  realized  from  the  sales,  the  boys  are 
paying  for  the  incubator  and  discharging 
other  expenses  entailed  by  the  project.  This 
is  the  second  year  for  this  program,  which 
involves  several  thousands  of  chicks  an¬ 
nually. 

The  systematic  and  scientific  manner  in 
which  the  hatchery  is  operated  by  these 
boys  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
they  publish  a  pamphlet  describing  their 
service  to  the  patrons  of  the  community. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  those 
interested  in  this  original  educational  plan 
are  the  following:  patrons  are  sure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  chicks  that  have  not  been  chilled; 
all  stock  has  been  selected  and  blood  tested; 
profits  from  the  hatchery  are  used  for  school 
purposes;  the  hatchery  provides  practical 
business  experience  for  students;  and  the 
project  provides  practical  training  in  poul¬ 
try  husbandry  for  the  boys  in  the  school. 


FUTURE  CRAFTSMEN 
OF  AMERICA 


DR.  WALTER  B.  JONES 
Chief  Division  of  Industrial  Education 

The  Division  of  Industrial  Education  has 
been  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Future  Craftsmen  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  boys’  or¬ 
ganization  having  a  limited  membership  of 
students  and  adults.  The  organization  is 
composed  of  local  chapters  in  the  public 
schools  affiliated  with  a  State  Chapter.  The 
purposes  of  the  organization  are  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  craftmanship,  to  provide  for 
leadership,  to  create  interesting  hobbies,  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  trade  ethics 
and  safety,  to  form  habits  of  thrift,  and 
to  encourage  fellowship. 


ART  A  UNIVERSAL  BASIS  OF  LEARNING 
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manipulated  to  desired  ends.  When  the  ends 
to  be  served  are  purposeful  rather  than 
trivial,  the  children  respond  whole-heart¬ 
edly.  Creative  experiences  develop  not  alone 
skills,  but  the  imagination  as  well,  and  one 
does  not  think  of  “frills”  but  rather  of 
thrills,  as  he  may  observe  the  ships,  loco¬ 
motives,  automobiles  and  airplanes,  homes, 
clothing,  utensils,  and  records  of  various 
peoples,  and  such  decorative  friezes  as  “The 
Age  of  Chivalry,”  or  a  modem  industrial 
or  street  scene, — all  the  result  of  improved 
instruction,  and  joyfully  created  by  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  schools  today. 

Art — An  Integrated  Activity 

Fully  one-half  of  the  instruction  in  art 
in  the  elementary  grades  is  planned  and 
presented  in  the  interests  of  a  cooperative 
and  integrated  school  program.  As  children 
paint  or  design  or  model  or  construct,  they 
lay  foundations  for  the  judgment  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  good  color  combinations  in 
wearing  apparel  and  the  home;  likewise  the 
appreciation  of  a  beautiful  vase,  statue, 
painting,  or  building.  They  want  to  decorate 
their  schoolroom  and  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  This  affection  for  and  interest  in  a 
beautiful  environment  leads  to  a  desire  to 
improve  the  school  grounds  or  the  surround¬ 
ings  at  home.  Children  who  at  an  early  age 
know  what  art  is,  will  never  become  vandals 
and  injure  beauty  in  art  or  nature.  Through 
creative  experiences  in  early  life  they  should 
acquire  some  hobby  or  recreational  pursuit 
that  should  carry  over  into  after  life. 

Art — An  Economic  Enterprise 

In  addition  to  the  refining  or  more  spirit¬ 
ual  values  in  art  education,  there  are  rather 
striking  economic  values  as  well.  Create  in 
a  community  desires  for  better  things  and 
art  in  one’s  everyday  life,  and  there  will  be 
demands  for  paint  and  painters ;  wall  paper 
and  men  to  hang  it;  attractive  dishes,  fur¬ 
niture,  rugs,  pictures,  and  the  like.  A  lower 
plane  of  living  or  mere  bodily  comfort  does 
not  stimulate  the  production,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  or  use  of  art  products. 

Conclusion 

Through  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  passing  an  army  of  young  people,  future 
artists,  architects,  craftsmen,  homemakers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  city  officials — 
Mayor  La  Guardias — who  will  appreciate 
art  and  foster  it  as  a  means  of  enriching 
our  social  and  industrial  life. 
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INSTRUCTIO  N-conci„d.d 


Procedures  for  Developing  the  English 
Program  in  Oral  and  Written  Expression 


1.  Study  the  problems. 

2.  Prepare  a  statement  of  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  applied  in  the  development 
of  the  program  and  in  the  instructional 
procedures. 

3.  Develop  a  plan  for  the  grade  placement 
of  all  specific  skills  and  knowledges  which 
are  to  be  included,  making  a  separate  one 
for  slow-moving  pupils  and  for  average, 
or  superior  pupils.  This  procedure  insures 
a  progression  of  difficulty  and  therefore 
growth  in  abilities. 

4.  State  the  aims  of  the  program  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 

5.  Select  the  topics  for  the  units  for  each 
grade. 

6.  Determine  the  essentials  to  be  taught  for 
the  first  time  in  connection  with  each 
unit. 

7.  Each  unit  should  contain: 

a.  Objectives 

b.  Suggested  approaches 

c.  Content  material,  including  knowledges 
and  skills  to  be  developed. 

d.  Suggested  pupil  activities 

e.  Pupil  reference  list 

f.  List  of  enrichment  materials  needed 

g.  Suggestions  for  measuring  pupil 
growth 

h.  Teacher  bibliography 


WILLIAM  PENN 

1644-1718 


1644 — Bom  in  London,  October  24. 

1660 — Entered  Oxford  University. 

1662 — Began  Studies  in  France. 

1664 — Returned  to  England  and  studied  law. 
1668 — Became  a  Quaker. 

1670 — Tried  on  account  of  religious  meet¬ 
ings. 

— Bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
1672 — Married  Gulielma  Marie  Springett. 

1680 —  Began  forming  government  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

1681 —  Received  a  patent  from  the  King  for 
tract  of  land  in  America. 

1682 —  Came  to  America  (October  24, — 
Age  38). 

— Came  to  Pennsylvania  (November  7). 
— Called  first  Assembly  (December  4). 

1683 —  Treaty  with  the  Indians  (June  23). 
— Called  second  Assembly  and  planned 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  (March 

10). 

1684 —  Returned  to  England. 

— Public  cares  and  troubles. 

1693 — Bereaved  by  death  of  wife. 

1696 — Married  Hannah  Callowhill  (March 
5). 

1699 — Again  came  to  America. 

1701 — Returned  to  England. 

1712 — Suffered  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

1718 — Died,  July  30,  1718,  in  London. 


TO  BROADCAST 
SHAKESPEARIAN  PLAYS 


Network  Schedules  Cycle  of  Eight  Plays 
Featuring  Famous  Interpreters 
of  Historic  Roles 


The  first  major  radio  production  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare’s  plays  featuring  world 
renowned  stars  of  the  theatre  and  screen 
will  be  presented  by  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  during  July  and  August,  the 
network  announced  today. 

Twenty-five  ranking  artists  of  the  stage 
and  motion  pictures,  supported  by  more 
than  100  players  of  note,  will  be  cast  in  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  series  in  the  history 
of  radio  drama.  The  plays  will  be  offered 
weekly  in  a  cycle  of  eight  one-hour  produc¬ 
tions  on  a  night-time  schedule  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Brewster  Morgan,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  young  Shakespearean  directors, 
formerly  of  England’s  Oxford  Theatre  and 
of  legitimate  Broadway  productions,  will 
direct  the  series.  A  large  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  will  supply  the  musical  backgrounds. 

The  dramas,  each  presenting  famous  in¬ 
terpreters  of  historic  roles,  will  include: 
“Hamlet,”  “Macbeth,”  “King  Lear,” 
“Twelfth  Night,”  “As  You  Like  It,”  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  “Henry  IV,”  and 
“Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  They  range 
through  the  tragedy,  comedy,  philosophy, 
and  history  in  the  writing  of  the  Bard. 


National  Debating  Topic  For 
Secondary  Schools 


Four  questions  are  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  secondary  school  debating  during 
the  school  year,  1937-38.  These  were  care¬ 
fully  selected  after  conference  and  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  Committee  on  Debate  Materials 
and  Interstate  Cooperation  of  the  National 
University  Extension  Association.  Criteria 
involved  phrasing,  reference  materials, 
scope  of  secondary  school  students,  educa¬ 
tional  value  and  interest,  nation-wide  inter¬ 
est  and  application,  and  audience  interest. 

One  of  the  following  topics  and  tentative 
propositions  will  be  the  1937-38  question: 

(1)  A  Big  Navy  and  Air  Force  Policy — 
“That  the  United  States  Should  Immedi¬ 
ately  Adopt  the  Program  of  Building  the 
Largest  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the  World.” 
This  topic  involves  the  larger  issues  of  pre¬ 
paredness  vs.  pacifism. 

(2)  Consumers’  Cooperatives — “That  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  Should 
Actively  Promote  the  Organization  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Cooperatives.”  This  topic  is  better 
for  informal  discussion  than  for  formal  de¬ 
bating. 

(3)  Graft  vs.  Industrial  Unions — “That 
Industrial  Unions  Should  be  Organized  in 
Mass  Production  Industries.”  This  topic  has 
less  appeal  in  the  more  strictly  agricultural 
states. 

(4)  Unicameral  Legislatures — “That  the 
Several  States  Should  Adopt  a  Unicameral 
System  of  Legislation.”  This  topic  might 
“wear  thin”  before  the  end  of  the  debating 
season;  otherwise,  in  all  states,  save  Ne¬ 
braska,  it  meets  all  criteria. 

N.  U.  E.  A.  Debating  Committee 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 
LICENSE  REQUIRED  OF 
AUCTIONEERS 


A  letter  of  advice  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  informed  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
an  Auctioneer  to  possess  a  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers’  license  before  he  may  buy  and  sell  real 
estate  in  any  capacity. 

The  Act  (P.  L.  1216),  according  to  the 
communication  from  the  Attorney  General, 
provides  that  the  term  “real  estate  broker” 
shall  include  all  persons,  who  for  another 
and  for  a  fee,  commission  or  other  valuable 
consideration,  shall  sell,  exchange,  purchase 
or  rent,  or  shall  negotiate  the  sale,  ex¬ 
change,  purchase  or  rental,  or  shall  offer  or 
attempt  to  do  the  same,  or  shall  hold  him¬ 
self  out  as  engaged  as  such.  It  shall  also 
include  any  person  employed  by  the  owner 
or  owners  of  lots  or  other  parcels  of  real 
estate  at  a  stated  salary,  or  upon  commis¬ 
sion,  or  upon  a  salary  and  commission  basis, 
or  otherwise  to  sell  such  real  estate  or  any 
parts  thereof  in  lots  or  other  parcels,  and 
who  shall  sell  or  exchange  or  offer  or  at¬ 
tempt  so  to  do,  such  lot  or  parcel  of  real 
estate.  One  act  in  consideration  of  compen¬ 
sation  by  fee,  commission  or  otherwise,  or 
buying,  selling,  renting  or  exchanging  any 
such  real  estate  of  or  for  another,  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  so  acting  or  attempting  to  act,  is  a 
real  estate  broker  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act. 

All  persons,  whether  auctioneers,  or  in 
any  capacity,  who  shall  sell  or  purchase,  or 
who  shall  negotiate  the  same,  or  who  shall 
offer  or  attempt  to  negotiate  the  same,  or 
who  shall  hold  himself  out  as  engaged  so 
to  do,  is  first  required  to  be  licensed  under 
the  Real  Estate  Brokers’  License  Act. 


Raise  Educational  Requirements 
for  Barber  Candidates 


Completion  of  Eighth  Grade  New 
Standard  for  Admission  to  Trade  Schools  or 
License  to  Practice 


By  a  recent  Act  of  Assembly,  signed  by 
the  Governor  on  June  5,  1937,  all  barbers 
applying  for  license  after  September  1,  1937, 
when  the  Act  becomes  effective,  must  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school 
before  eligibility  for  the  barbers’  examina¬ 
tion  can  be  established.  Similar  information 
as  to  preliminary  education  of  an  eighth 
grade  course  must  be  furnished  by  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  a  barber  school. 

Complete  information  as  to  the  type  of 
diploma,  certificate,  or  other  official  evidence 
of  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  cur¬ 
riculum  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department 
upon  request. 

Henceforth,  all  candidates  for  the  barber’s 
license,  or  for  admission  to  a  barber  school, 
are  requested  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Division, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris¬ 
burg,  for  details  on  how  to  establish  this 
preliminary  educational  qualification. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 

Director  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


The  Educational  Level  of 
Pennsylvania's  Teachers 
Reaches  High  Peak 

Forty  Percent  Are  College 
Graduates 


More  education  means  better  qualified 
teachers.  Better  qualified  teachers  mean 
better  instructional  service.  The  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  type  of  education  that  was  im¬ 
possible  years  ago.  The  effect  of  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  teachers  returning  every 
summer  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  for  additional  education  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  practically  40  per 
cent  of  the  63,265  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  a  record  which  appears  to  be  unex¬ 
celled  in  any  other  state.  There  has  been 
an  increase  from  37.3  per  cent  in  1935  and 
from  7.7  per  cent  in  1920;  in  other  words, 
25,268  teachers  have  completed  an  approved 
four-year  curriculum  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  are  now  actually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  several 
school  districts. 

There  are  more  teachers  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  college  work  or  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  college  education  but  have  not 
secured  college  certificates.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  five  hundred  ad¬ 
ditional  teachers  could  be  added  to  the  total 
number  of  college  graduates  employed  in 
the  public  schools. 

Trend  Evident  in  All  Classes  of  Districts 

There  is  a  decided  upward  trend  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  in  first  class  school 
districts;  the  percentage  moves  from  36.2 
per  cent  to  38.1  per  cent  for  1936-37.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  recorded  as  having  52.8  per  cent 
college  graduates  while  in  Philadelphia  32.2 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  college  grad¬ 
uates.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  many  teach¬ 
ers  have  continued  their  education  to  the 
four-year  level  without  securing  the  college 
certificate.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  does 
not  grant  degrees.  Teachers  continue  their 
education  to  the  four-year  level  without  se¬ 
curing  the  college  certificate.  Provision  has 
been  made  to  grant  these  teachers  equivalent 
college  certificates.  In  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  the  graduates  of  the  Frick  Training 
School  complete  their  fourth  year  through 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  thereby  qualifying 
for  the  college  certificate. 

In  the  second  class  school  districts,  45.1 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  college  grad¬ 
uates,  with  Lancaster  city  registering  61.8 
per  cent  of  more  than  380  teachers  with 
this  extended  preparation.  Allentown  moves 
from  48.0  per  cent  in  1935-36  to  51.6  per 


cent  for  1936-37.  The  official  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  1920,  12.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  in  second  class  school  districts 
were  college  graduates;  the  per  cent  this 
year  is  45.1. 

In  third  class  school  districts,  the  gains 
are  equally  substantial.  Of  the  13,422  teach¬ 
ers,  47.0  per  cent  actually  have  completed 
four  years  or  more  of  education  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning.  In  this  group 
the  borough  of  Indiana  holds  the  record 
with  81.9  per  cent  of  its  teachers  on  a  col¬ 
lege  level;  Grove  City  borough  follows  with 
80.0  per  cent.  When  the  districts  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  rank,  it  is  surprising  to 
note  the  great  number  that  fall  in  the  60.0- 
100.0  per  cent  group.  More  than  twenty 
school  districts  in  this  group  are  included 
in  this  range. 

An  outstanding  picture  is  presented  by 
the  fourth  class  school  districts.  Of  the 
29,569  teachers  35.9  per  cent  are  college 
graduates.  This  is  only  four  per  cent  below 
the  average  for  the  entire  State.  With  em¬ 
ployment  conditions,  social  opportunities, 
and  salary  difficulties,  these  teachers  de¬ 
serve  well-earned  commendation. 

County  Records 

Some  of  the  counties  record  as  high  as 
54.9  per  cent,  an  increase  from  8.7  per  cent 
in  1920.  This  is  true  in  Monroe  County. 
The  outstanding  fact  is  that  in  every  county 
more  than  25.0  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
employed  are  college  graduates,  with  the 
exception  of  Clearfield  County  which  has 
the  lowest  record  in  the  State,  19.0  per  cent. 

Better  Instruction  in  Schools 

Without  any  desire  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  beautiful  buildings,  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  laboratory  facilities,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  pupil  and 
the  teacher  still  make  the  school  and  that 
the  better  qualified  the  teacher  is  in  terms 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  of  child 
life,  with  a  mastery  of  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  there  will  develop  a  better  public 
school  situation.  The  taxpayers  have  every 
reason  to  feel  that  they  are  purchasing  a 
better  quality  of  education  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  through  a  better  qualified  teaching 
personnel. 


SEPTEMBER  17,  1937,  HOLIDAY 

Governor  George  H.  Earle,  on  May 
26,  1937,  approved  Senate  Bill  No. 
610,  which  provides  as  follows: 

That  Friday,  September  17, 
1937,  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
the  date  upon  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  on  the  soil  of  this  the 
home  state  of  the  Constitution,  be 
and  it  is  hereby  created  and  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  legal  holiday 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania 

DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 

Director  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 

The  Commonwealth  provides  for  the 
higher  education  of  its  youth  in  practically 
every  field.  This  is  done  through  seventy 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  includ¬ 
ing  fifty-six  that  are  generally  referred  to 
as  arts  colleges,  and  fourteen  State-owned 
teachers  colleges.  Each  of  these  institutions 
is  authorized  to  grant  the  appropriate  bac¬ 
calaureate  degrees. 

Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities 
have  always  had  an  important  and  distinc¬ 
tive  place  in  the  State’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  They  serve  the  State  by  supplying 
well-educated  persons  for  the  professions 
and  well-prepared  men  and  women  for  its 
commerce  and  industry,  its  schools,  churches, 
and  homes.  In  addition  to  this  service,  the 
institutions  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  all  State  interests  through  their  in¬ 
struction,  research  and  extension  services. 
Eight-five  per  cent  of  the  57,000  full-time 
students  in  all  Pennsylvania  colleges  and 
universities  are  residents  of  the  State. 

Higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  dates 
back  to  the  early  Colonial  days  when  the 
school  foundations  were  laid  by  William 
Penn  soon  after  the  first  visit  in  1682.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  year  1740,  and  the  Moravian 
Seminary  was  founded  in  1742.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  many 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  now  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Commonwealth  were  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  the  development 
of  higher  educational  institutions  that  the 
Commonwealth  first  gave  its  official  aid  to 
the  movement  by  accepting  in  1863,  the 
terms  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of 
Congress,  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
July  2,  1862.  The  General  Assembly  within 
a  year  designated  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  founded  in  1855,  as  the  Land  Grant 
College  of  Pennsylvania  and  declared  the 
Federal  Act  “is  hereby  accepted  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  with  all  its  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby 
pledged  to  carry  the  same  of  your  effect.” 


Penn  State  Teaches  25,000 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  di¬ 
rectly  affected  the  lives  of  25,368  persons 
during  the  1936-1937  year. 

Eight  thousand  five  hundred  fourteen  per¬ 
sons  studied  on  the  campus,  and  16,649  took 
advantage  of  extension  work,  short  courses 
in  agriculture,  and  correspondence  courses, 
and  were  students  in  the  four  under-gradu¬ 
ate  centers  maintained  by  the  college. 

The  number  of  persons  who  were  served 
by  the  college  this  year  is  2,564  greater 
than  the  total  for  last  year,  when  those 
enroled  in  all  branches  of  instruction  num¬ 
bered  22,804.  This  is  an  increase  in  total 
resident  enrolment  of  454,  and  of  2,111  in 
the  non-resident  enrolment. 

The  total  net  enrolment  at  last  year’s 
summer  sessions  was  3,207.  Eight  hundred 
twenty  were  enroled  in  the  graduate  school 
during  summer  sessions. 
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Pennsylvania  in  History 


MAJ.  FRANK  W.  MELVIN 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  Active 

In  Delaware  County,  on  the  site  of  Tini- 
,cum,  the  first  capital  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  many  interesting  ruins  and  valu¬ 
able  relics,  dating  back  to  the  early  Swed¬ 
ish  settlements  in  the  State,  have  been  re¬ 
covered  through  the  active  projects  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission.  The  relics  are  being  placed  in 
the  Swedish-American  Museum  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  restoration  of  at  least  one 
building  on  this  site  is  anticipated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tercentenary  Celebration 
of  the  First  White  Settlements,  to  be  held 
in  1938. 

In  connection  with  the  United  States 
Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Celebration, 
the  Historical  Commission  is  planning  to 
distribute  to  all  public  and  parochial  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  private  academies  in 
the  Commonwealth,  a  scale  model  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall.  These  models  are  being  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Museum  Extension  Project, 
WPA,  located  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  project  alone  will  employ  650  people 
for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  on  the 
press  several  publications  which  it  expects 
to  make  available  for  distribution  in  the 
near  future.  Included  in  the  group  are:  A 
Bibliography  on  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution;  a  reprint  of  Senator  C.  Hale  Sipe’s 
speech  on  the  Swedish  Settlements  in 
Pennsylvania,  given  in  the  Senate  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  April  13,  1937,  and  a  manu¬ 
script,  “Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Arthur  C. 
Bining,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Work  has  been  progressing  actively  on 
WPA  projects  sponsored  by  the  Historical 
Commission  during  the  last  month.  Lycom¬ 
ing,  Somerset,  Luzerne,  and  Delaware 
counties  are  among  those  in  which  archae¬ 
ological  work  is  being  conducted. 


Birth  of  Nation  and  of  State 
Signified  in  October  Anniversary 


Columbus,  Penn  and  Four  Presidents 
Represented  in  Annals  of  Autumn  Month 


October  is  unique  in  its  claim  to  sig¬ 
nificant  anniversaries,  for  during  its  col¬ 
umn  of  days  Columbus  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica,  October  12,  1492,  and  William  Penn, 
the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  born, 
October  24,  1644.  In  addition  to  this  claim 
to  greatness,  the  month  of  October  holds 
the  birthdates  of  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States: 

October  4,  1822-1893 — Rutherford  B. 

Hayes,  19th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

October  5,  1830-1886 — Chester  A.  Arthur, 
21st  President  of  the  United  States. 

October  15,  1735-1826 — John  Adams,  2nd 
President  of  the  United  States. 

October  27,  Navy  Roosevelt  Day,  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  26th  President  of  the  United  States. 


SCHOOLS  RECEIVE  MODELS 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  HALL 


Displayed  as  Pari  of  Sesquicentennial  of 
Constitution 

MAJ.  FRANK  W.  MELVIN 
Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 

In  connection  with  the  United  States 
Constitution  Celebration  marking  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  has  sponsored  a  W. 
P.  A.  Museum  Extension  Project  in  the 
State. 

Through  this  service,  every  secondary 
school  in  Pennsylvania  has  received: 

An  authentic  scale  model  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall 

A  floor  plan  of  Independence  Hall 

A  pamphlet,  “The  Story  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall” 

A  play,  “A  Modern  Newsboy  at  the 
Constitution  Convention.” 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  has  urged  the  cooperation  of  school 
principals  and  other  school  folk  in  display¬ 
ing  these  models  of  Independence  Hall  in 
the  schools,  together  with  the  floor  plans 
and  the  descriptive  pamphlets,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  available  to  as  many 
school  children  and  other  interested  per¬ 
sons  as  possible.  The  model  becomes  the 
property  of  the  school,  presented  as  a  gift 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitution  Commemoration  Committee, 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  play,  “A  Modern  Newsboy  at  the 
Constitution  Convention,”  was  written 
especially  for  this  celebration,  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  production  by  secondary  schools 
in  cooperation  with  the  elementary  grades. 
Along  with  the  script  were  costume  plates 
for  all  the  characters,  patterns  for  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  music  for  the  school  orchestra. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  play  be 
used  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  build 
an  assembly  program  in  recognition  of 
Constitution  Day,  September  17th.  How¬ 
ever,  since  that  day  was  a  legal  holiday, 
the  play  in  many  instances  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  after  the  holiday. 


Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from 
the  motion  men  give  them,  and  as 
governments  are  made  and  moved  by 
men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too. 
Wherefore  governments  rather  depend 
upon  men,  then  men  upon  govern¬ 
ments.  Let  men  be  bad;  if  it  be  ill, 
they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men  be  bad, 
let  the  government  be  ever  so  good, 
they  will  endeavor  to  warp  and  spoil 
it  to  their  turn. 

— From  the  preface  to  Penn’s 
“Frame  of  Government.” 

_ _ 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION  PLANS 
PROGRAM 


To  Provide  Materials  tor  Schools 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
founded  five  years  ago,  to  coordinate  and 
promote  the  historical  activities  of  the  va¬ 
rious  local  historical  societies,  the  State 
Federation  of  Historical  Societies,  the  His¬ 
torical  Commission,  and  the  teachers  of 
history  in  the  colleges,  in  the  universities, 
and  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 
During  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  it 
has  been  successful  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  in  realizing  the  aims  of  its  founders. 
The  annual  conventions  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  and  PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY,  the  quarterly  magazine  of  the 
Association,  has  won  a  place  of  distinction 
among  the  historical  periodicals  of  the 
Country. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
the  Council  of  the  Association  decided  to 
enlarge  the  aims  of  the  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  with  the  special  object  of  rendering 
a  much-needed  assistance  to  teachers  of 
history  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  hoped  that  provision  will  be  made 
in  the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  for  the  teaching  of  a  regular  course 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
feel  that  this  organization,  through  its  an¬ 
nual  convention,  its  general  program,  and 
its  magazine,  can  give  to  the  teachers  of 
history  much  data  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  them  to  integrate  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  that  of  the  Nation,  in 
connection  with  the  established  course  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

To  attain  these  objectives  it  is  planned 
to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  other  states  of  the  East  the  state¬ 
wide  historical  societies  are  carrying  on  a 
similar  program. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Association  will  be  held 
in  Lancaster,  on  October  15  and  16,  when 
the  members  will  participate  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege. 

Officers 

Roy  F.  Nichols . President 

J.  Bennett  Nolan . Vice-President 

J.  Paul  Selsam . Secretary 

Ross  Pier  Wright . Treasurer 

Arthur  C.  Bining . Editor 

Council  Members 

Eugene  P.  Bertin 
Julian  P.  Boyd 
Frances  Dorrance 
Wayland  F.  Dunaway 
Lawrence  H.  Gibson 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
A.  Boyd  Hamilton 
Franklin  F.  Holbrook 
Bruce  A.  Hunt 
Alfred  P.  James 
Henry  R.  Mueller 
Hiram  H.  Shenk 
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October  Anniversaries  Proclaimed 

Governor  Calls  Upon  Schools  and  Citizens  to  Observe  Important  Days 


PULASKI  MEMORIAL  DAY 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  II,  1937 

The  158th  Anniversary  of  the  death  of 
General  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  rendered 
heroic  services  to  America  in  the  War  for 
Independence,  will  be  celebrated  on  October 
11,  1937.  The  name  of  this  courageous  sol¬ 
dier  will  always  be  associated  in  patriotic 
American  hearts  with  the  winning  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  American  colonies.  Associated 
with  George  Washington,  he  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  He 
manifested  a  love  of  liberty  for  all  peoples 
and  foresaw  in  America  a  broader  scope  of 
human  rights.  He  tried  to  gain  for  others 
the  privileges  denied  his  own  people. 

General  Pulaski  was  a  gallant  soldier 
who  has  made  himself  a  heroic  figure  both 
in  America  and  Europe.  Arriving  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  colon¬ 
ists  was  at  low  ebb,  he  inspired  new  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  patriots  by 
his  bravery  and  conduct  in  defense  of  lib¬ 
erty.  Through  his  faithful  and  honorable 
services,  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  soldier  and  leader  of  men.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  American  chief  of 
cavalry  was  a  deserved  honor  of  this  brave 
soldier,  for  he  not  only  marshalled  the  reg¬ 
ular  forces  of  the  Revolution,  but  organized 
the  famed  Pulaski’s  Legion  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  later  military  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Born  of  another  nation  in  1748,  General 
Pulaski  from  early  life  consecrated  himself 
to  the  cause  of  Freedom.  When  circumstances 
frustrated  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  liberty 
for  his  native  land,  he  was  immediately  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  American  cause.  He  appeared 
on  the  American  scene  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution  and  almost  immediately  attached 
himself  to  the  staff  of  Washington.  Soon  he 
was  leading  the  American  soldiers  through 
a  series  of  critical  engagements. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  1779,  two  days  after  receiving  a 
mortal  wound  in  action.  It  is  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  his  death  on  this  date  that  Pulaski 
Memorial  Day  is  annually  observed. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  George  H.  Earle, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim 
Monday,  October  11,  as  Pulaski  Memorial 
Day,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  give  due  recognition  to  his 
heroic  services  to  Freedom.  To  perpetuate 
the  ideals  for  which  he  gave  his  life,  I  call 
upon  officials  of  the  Government  to  display 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  and  urge  people — young  and 
old — to  observe  the  day  in  schools,  churches 
and  other  suitable  places  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 


WILLIAM  PENN  DAY 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1937 

The  293rd  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
William  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Founder  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  occurs  on 
October  24,  1937.  The  inestimable  services  of 
this  illustrious  statesman  are  worthy  of  the 
devotion  of  every  citizen.  Under  his  wise 
rule  and  counsel  Pennsylvania  was  estab¬ 
lished  upon  perpetual  principles  of  democra¬ 
cy.  Far  in  advance  of  his  time,  William  Penn 
upheld  the  ideals  of  religious  tolerance,  safe¬ 
guarded  the  rights  of  the  common  man, 
planned  a  federation  of  colonies,  and  advo¬ 
cated  and  established  a  real  democracy  in 
America,  He  regarded  a  government  of  the 
people  as  a  holy  experiment  and  advocated 
free  education  as  the  only  sound  basis  of 
effective  government.  In  his  early  days  he 
had  confidence  that  not  only  families  but  en¬ 
tire  states  and  nations  could  join  together 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare.  He  there¬ 
fore  fought  for  peace  both  within  his  colony 
and  among  the  colonies  of  America. 

William  Penn’s  far-seeing  vision  opened 
perpetual  privileges  and  opportunities  to 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  Through 
three  score  years  of  devoted  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  province,  he  promulgated  principles 
of  democracy  which  have  had  perpetual  em¬ 
bodiment  not  only  in  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  but  in  that  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  He  exalted  social  values 
above  material  values;  he  found  a  haven 
for  the  oppressed;  and  he  established  a 
Commonwealth  that  has  become  a  shining 
example  of  self-governing  people  successful¬ 
ly  progressing  toward  an  ideal  civilization. 

The  great  wisdom  and  service  of  William 
Penn  were  possible  only  through  the  fine 
qualities  of  personal  character  possessed  by 
the  great  Quaker.  Regarded  by  many  as 
the  greatest  historic  figure  of  his  age,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  was  a  loyal  friend,  a  generous 
citizen,  a  courteous  gentleman,  an  educated 
statesman,  and  a  devout  Christian.  His  pas¬ 
sion  for  peace,  his  tolerant  attitude,  and 
his  earnest  desire  for  human  welfare  have 
been  a  beacon  light  not  of  a  generation, 
but  of  many  generations. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  George  H.  Earle, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereby 
designate  and  proclaim  Monday,  October  25, 
as  William  Penn  Day,  and  call  upon  the 
public  schools  and  other  institutions  to  re¬ 
view  the  life  of  William  Penn,  reflect  upon 
his  great  ideals,  and  revere  his  memory  by 
appropriate  exercises.  By  these  means,  prop¬ 
er  recognition  may  be  given  to  this  great 
Exemplar  of  Democracy  and  his  excellent 
character  to  the  end  that  his  services  to 
mankind  may  be  effectively  perpetuated  in 
the  Commonwealth  which  he  founded. 


NAVY  DAY 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27.  1937 

October  27,  1937,  marks  two  important 
anniversaries  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  It  was  during  October,  1775 
that  the  Continental  Congress  first  reported 
favorably  on  the  provision  of  large  merchant 
ships  as  a  foundation  for  the  American 
Navy;  and  it  was  on  October  27,  1858  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  throughout  his 
public  career  bent  his  great  energies  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  American  people  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  adequate  Navy,  was  born.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  on  the  79th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that 
we  pay  deserved  tribute  to  his  services  to 
the  American  Navy  and  to  the  splendid 
part  the  Navy  has  played  in  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  vast  services  rendered  by  the  Navy 
during  the  past  as  well  as  its  constant  uses 
in  our  contemporary  life  are  worthy  of  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  United  States  Navy  played  a 
vital  part  in  winning  independence  for 
America.  It  constituted  our  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  in  military  crises  during  the  history 
of  our  Nation;  it  has  protected  our  far-flung 
possessions  against  violations  and  dangers; 
it  has  served  as  an  instrument  of  goodwill 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  world;  it  has  spread  American  traditions 
and  influences  to  all  parts  of  the  globe;  it 
has  been  an  instrument  of  constructive  ac¬ 
tion  in  all  matters  affecting  trade;  it  has 
given  vitality  to  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  other  countries;  it  has  protected  the 
vast  resources  of  a  prosperous  people;  and 
it  has  rescued  thousands  of  our  citizens 
from  distress  due  to  disaster,  disease  and 
other  grave  dangers. 

The  observance  of  Navy  Day  constitutes 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Navy  component 
of  our  national  defense  which  has  guarded 
America  since  the  inception  of  the  Nation. 
The  sea  power  of  a  nation  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  its  over-seas  commerce.  It  em¬ 
braces  the  acquisition,  maintenance  and  op¬ 
eration  of  foreign  markets  on  an  efficient 
scale.  In  view  of  the  increasing  interrela¬ 
tions  and  interdependence  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  it  is  fitting  that  the  people  become 
acquainted  with  this  important  branch  of 
government. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  George  H.  Earle, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereby 
designate  and  proclaim  Wednesday,  October 
27,  as  Navy  Day,  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  have 
served  America  through  this  arm  of  de¬ 
fense,  and  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching 
services  which  the  United  States  Navy  is 
rendering  this  Commonwealth  and  Nation. 


October,  1937 
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TO  SURVEY  RECREATIONAL 
AREAS 


Pennsylvania  Participating  In  Nation 
Wide  Project  To  Determine 
Outdoor  Play  Needs 
and  Facilities 


The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  has  been 
requested  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  to 
assist  in  a  survey  of  parks,  parkways  and 
recreational  facilities  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
new  survey  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  city,  town, 
regional  and  state  planners,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Internal  Affairs,  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  areas  for  recreational  use. 

Local  Needs  Surveyed 

The  National  Park  Service  has  launched 
a  nation-wide  study  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  local  authorities  to  determine  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  people,  and  to  in¬ 
ventory  existing  and  potential  park  and 
recreation  areas,  as  a  basis  for  immediate 
and  long-term  planning. 

Heralded  as  the  most  far-reaching  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
United  States,  this  project  is  an  outgrowth 
of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  carried 
on  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
states,  through  which  hundreds  of  state 
park  and  recreation  areas  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
since  1933. 

Personnel 

The  existing  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  National  Park  Service  in  its  four  ECW 
administrative  regions  are  being  used  in  the 
study,  and,  through  state  planning  boards 
and  other  cooperating  agencies  within  the 
states,  additional  personnel  has  been  made 
available.  In  several  states,  local  and  state¬ 
wide  WPA  projects  are  assisting  with  the 
job. 

Anticipate  Future  Needs 

An  evaluation  of  the  data  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  survey  will  be  worked  out  and  from 
it  conclusions  will  be  drawn,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  gauge 
future  population  trends  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  necessary  reclassifica¬ 
tion  of  recreational  areas  on  the  basis  of 
changing  conditions  of  social,  agricultural 
and  industrial  life.  The  study  looks  to  the 
formulation  of  a  national  recreation  plan 
which  will  be  a  living,  changing  program, 
adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present. 

Likewise,  the  park  service  hopes  to  have 
sufficient  information  assembled  during  the 
spring  and  summer  to  complete  at  least  the 
first  and  second  units  of  the  study.  This 
would  provide  information  necessary  for 
analysis  and  appraisal  of  findings  leading 
to  formulation  of  early  recommendations  to 


the  states  concerning  policies  and  standards 
of  selection,  development,  maintenance,  and 
administration  of  park  and  recreation  areas. 
Subsequent  developments  in  the  study  will 
be  applied  to  the  more  general  objective  of 
long-term  planning  and  development. 

To  Cover  Wide  Area 

Park,  parkway  and  recreational  problems 
have  from  time  to  time  been  the  object  of 
study  by  national,  state  and  other  agencies 
with  the  growing  need  for  recreational  out¬ 
let  resulting  from  an  increase  of  leisure  and 
the  strain  and  complexity  of  modem  living. 
National,  state  and  local  parks,  bird  and 
game  refuges,  and  privately-owned  recrea¬ 
tion  areas  now  include  approximately  21,- 
000,000  acres.  The  study  will  cover  park, 
parkway  and  recreational  areas  and  facili¬ 
ties  whether  Federal,  state,  county,  munici¬ 
pal,  or  private.  Related  studies,  already  in 
progress,  include  proposed  additions  to  the 
National  Park  System  and  the  preliminary 
inventory  of  municipal,  metropolitan  and 
county  park  and  recreational  areas  and 
facilities. 

The  supervisor  of  the  work  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  located  in  the  offices  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  Harrisburg. 

— Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


PUPILS  RETURN  TO  BETTER 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


(Concluded  from  page  10,  column  1) 

These  buildings  have  been  financed 
wholly  or  in  part  through  the  Federal  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Administration  and  have  been 
made  possible  by  grants  and  loans  from 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  majority 
of  the  projects  both  Federal  grants  and 
loans  were  approved  while  in  other  districts 
where  local  financing  was  possible  only 
grants  were  requested.  These  have  made 
possible  an  equalization  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  provided  for  both  pupils  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  program  has 
involved  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.00 

A  remarkable  progress  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  philosophy  of  education  has  been 
made  in  school  plant  construction  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  past  few  centuries.  From 
a  simple  rectangle  of  logs  provided  with 
benches  for  the  pupils  and  a  platform  for 
the  master,  to  a  magnificant  ten-story  archi¬ 
tectural  masterpiece  housing  8,000  pupils, 
represents  a  record  in  school  plant  develop¬ 
ment  that  cannot  be  matched  by  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  This  extraordinary  evolu¬ 
tion  was  achieved  gradually.  Separate  rooms 
for  the  different  grades  took  the  place  of  the 
original  rectangle  of  logs.  The  now  obsolete 
box-like  school  house,  providing  space  for 
six  different  classes,  a  stove,  and  a  teacher, 
constituted  a  unique  variation  from  the 
previous  stage.  Two  story  buildings  with 
doors  and  windows  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  the  antecedent  structures  accom¬ 
modated  increased  enrolments  without  ad¬ 
ditional  expenditure  for  land.  These  were 
supplanted  by  a  new  type  construction 
which  permitted  additions  to  be  made  in 
several  directions.  Later,  buildings  were 
carefully  located  in  open  sections  of  com¬ 
munities  to  allow  space  for  these  additions, 
to  remove  the  plant  from  hazards  of  traffic, 
and  to  provide  ample  playground.  A  still 
later  development  consisted  of  erecting  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  on  a  single  plot  to  constitute 
a  whole  school  plant.  This  arrangement 
lends  itself  to  excellent  lighting  and  the 
establishment  of  a  central  heating  system. 


NATION-WIDE  EFFORT  TO 
IMPROVE  SYSTEM  OF 
SCHOOLS 

Pennsylvania  Participates  in  Move¬ 
ment  to  Secure  Better  Instruction 
for  Money  Spent 


Important  Factors  Disclosed  in  Survey 


J.  Y.  SHAMBACH 
Deputy  Secretary  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  System 

Financial  difficulties  during  the  depression 
gave  rise  to  an  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  laymen  and  school  people  alike  in 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  highest 
standards  of  educational  service  for  the 
amount  of  money  spent.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  states  have  accordingly  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  effort  to  organize  local  school  admin¬ 
istrative  units  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
many  of  the  states  in  this  direction. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  ten  states  that  are 
now  participating  in  a  specially  planned 
nation-wide  study  of  this  kind  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  main  objective  of  the  project  is 
to  determine  the  possibilities  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  better  schools  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  local  school  administration.  These 
ten  states  comprise  almost  40,000  different 
school  units  enrolling  approximately  9,000,- 
000  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  270,000 
teachers  in  50,000  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Information  of  vital  significance  has  been 
revealed  by  this  extensive  study  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  months.  The 
number  of  administrative  units  in  a  state 
ranges  from  167  up  to  12,000.  More  than 
fifty  different  kinds  of  administrative  school 
units  are  indicated  in  the  study.  The  degree 
of  diversity  of  administration  may  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  fact  that  one  state  reports 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  its  districts  enrolling 
more  than  500  pupils;  while  another  dis¬ 
closes  that  only  two  per  cent  of  its  districts 
have  a  500-pupil  enrollment.  Other  notable 
differences  relate  to  the  number  of  teachers 
per  district.  In  one  state  five  teachers  or 
fewer  are  employed  in  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
school  administrative  units,  while  in  an¬ 
other,  five  teachers  or  fewer  are  employed 
in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  school  districts.  In 
five  of  the  ten  states  more  than  one-half 
of  the  districts  have  only  one  teacher. 


PWA  AID  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL 
PLANTS 


The  Public  Works  Administration 
came  into  being  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
struction  of  all  types  of  schools  was 
at  low  ebb.  During  the  past  four  years 
PWA  has  assisted  in  financing  seventy 
per  cent  of  new  school  building 
throughout  the  United  States.  In 
every  instance  the  local  community 
bore  the  major  portion  of  the  cost. 

PWA  provided  seating  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  1,389,655  students  by  the 
construction  of  5,235  new  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  by  the  improvement  of  more 
than  1,100  existing  school  buildings. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDARS 


ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES 
October  1937 


I  Rufus  Choate,  1799-1859 — Dis¬ 

tinguished  orator,  Member  of 
Congress.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1915. 

3  Fire  Prevention  Day.  Annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  Great  Fire  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  1871. 

3  George  Bancroft,  1800-1891.  His¬ 

torian  (Life  of  Washington). 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1910. 

4  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  1822-1893 

— 19th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

5  Chester  A.  Arthur,  1830-1886 — 

21st  President  of  the  United 
States. 

5  Edward  L.  Trudeau,  1848-1915 — 
Physician  pioneer  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis. 

5  Johnathan  Edwards,  1703-1758 — 
Early  New  England  preacher, 
theologian  and  author.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

7  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  1853-1916 
— Poet. 

10  Benjamin  West,  1738-1820 — First 
great  painter  born  in  America. 
Enrolled  among  the  honored 
educators  oh  the  roll  of  honor 
engraved  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Education  Building  at  Harris 
burg. 

10  Picture  Week  Begins. 

II  Pulaski  Day — This  day  is  cele¬ 

brated  in  memory  of  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  of  his 
services  to  the  colonies  during 
the  Revolution. 

11  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Founder’s  Day — Sir 

George  Williams,  founder  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  was  bom  on  October 
1L  1821. 


12  Columbus  Day — sometimes  called 
“Discovery  Day,”  celebrated 
not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  many  of  the  Latin- Amer¬ 
ican  republics. 

14  Air  Navigation  Week  Begins. 

18  Alaska  Day — the  anniversary  of 

the  transfer  of  Alaska  from 
Russia  to  the  L'nited  States. 

19  John  Adams,  1735-1826  —  2nd 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1900. 

24  Pennsylvania  Day — celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  birth  of  William 
Penn  founder  of  the  State. 

24  William  Penn,  1644-1718 — found¬ 
er  of  Pennsylvania.  Enrolled 
among  the  honored  educators 
on  the  roll  of  honor  engraved 
on  the  frieze  of  the  Education 
Building  at  Harrisburg.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1935. 

24  Girl  Scout  Week  Begins. 

25  Francis  A.  March,  1825-1911 — 

Educator,  philologist  and  au¬ 
thor.  Enrolled  among  the  hon¬ 
ored  educators  on  the  roll  of 
honor  engraved  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Education  Building  at 
Harrisburg. 

27  Americanization  Day. 

27  Navy-Roosevelt  Day,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  26th  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1775  which  estab¬ 
lished  merchant  ships  as  the 
foundation  of  an  American 
Navy. 

31  Hallowe’en — an  Autumn  festival 
comparable  to  May  Day  at  a 
Spring  festival. 


OCTOBER  CALENDAR  FOR  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Due  Subject  of  Report 

Section 

of 

Law 

Form  Number 
of 

Report 

1 

Record  of  School  Officials . 

PICA-52 

1 

Secondary  School  Vocational  Agriculture  An¬ 
nual  Reports  . 

3401 

PIHS-YI 

1 

Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  School  Report 
of  Classes  Operated  for  Employed  Persons... 

3409 

PIXV-2 

1 

Secondary  School  Vocational  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Report  . 

3409 

PIHS-V3 

1 

Secondarv  School  Practical  Arts  Report.... 

2904 

PIHS-2 

1 

Five  Per  Cent  Added  to  Taxes  Due . 

561 

15 

Industrial  Arts  Report . 

.... 

15 

General  Home  Economics  . 

EDUCATIONAL 

MEETINGS 

October 

South  Central  District  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pennsylvania. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  of  Pennsylvania  Harris¬ 
burg. 

I  Pennsylvania  State  Conference 

for  the  Education  of  Exception¬ 
al  Children,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (two  days). 

6  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Dallas,  Texas 

(four  days). 

7  Central  Convention  District  of 

the  P.  S.  E.  A.,  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania  (two  days). 

8  Tri-state  Commercial  Education 

Association,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (two  days). 

11  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Business  Officials,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland  (five  days). 
14  Western  Convention  District  of 
the  P.  S.  E  A.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  (three  days). 

14  Western  Education  Conference, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (three 
days). 

14  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 

Union,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (five  days). 

15  Pennsylvania  Historical  Associa¬ 

tion,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
(two  days). 

17  Pennsylvania  District  of  Kiwanis 
International,  Easton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (four  days). 

20  National  Association  for  Nursery 
Education,  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see  (four  days). 

22  Eastern  Convention  District  of  P. 
S.  E.  A.,  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (two  days). 

22  Midwestern  Convention  Districts 
of  the  P.  S.  E  A.,  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

22  Northwestern  Convention  District 

of  the  P.  S.  E.  A.,  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

23  National  Association  of  Audubon 

Societies,  New  York  City  (four 
days). 

25  National  League  to  Promote 

School  Attendance,  Chicago, 
Illinois  (four  days). 

26  Pennsylvania  League  of  Nursing 

Education,  Altoona,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (three  days). 

29  Northwestern  Convention  Dis¬ 
trict,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

November 

Association  of  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (three  days). 

I I  Association  of  American  Univers¬ 

ities,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
(three  days). 

19  Southern  Convention  District  of 
the  P.  S.  E.  A.,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  (two  days). 


October,  1937 
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EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 


(Concluded  from  page  2,  column  2) 


Elementary  School  Manual — 32  pages. 
Secondary  School  Manual — 32  pages 
Rural  School  Manual — 32  pages. 

Poster — 11x17. 

Sticker — 1  ^4x1%  inches. 

Leaflet — “Education  and  Our  National  Life.” 


Special  Packets 

Kindergarten-Primary  School  Packet 
Elementary  School  Packet 
Secondary  School  Packet 
Rural  School  Packet 
Teachers  College  Packet 


OPEN  HOUSE  DAY 

A  vital  feature  of  American  Education  Week  as  observed  in  many  communities  is 
“Open  House”  Day.  During  the  1936  celebration  of  Education  Week,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  patrons  and  citizens  visited  their  home  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  table  is  a  partial  report  of  the  number  of  people  visiting  a  few  of  the  schools 
in  the  State  during  Education  Week: 


Pittsburgh .  73,834 

Reading . 17,263 

Allentown . 6,000 

Altoona . 6,158 

York  .  .  .  . . 2,696 

Carbondale . 1,120 

West  Chester . 1,500 

Hollidaysburg .  300 

Northumberland .  400 


OUR  AMERICAN  YOUTH  PROBLEM 

TOPIC  FOR  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 

PURPOSE:  To  discuss  what  constitutes  the  American  Youth  problem,  what  forces 
have  brought  it  about,  and  the  contribution  of  education  to  its  solution. 

LACK  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

One  of  the  principal  problems  facing  American  youth  is  that  of  unemployment.  About 
two  million  youth  reach  the  age  of  employability  each  year  hut  a  large  percentage  of 
them  cannot  find  work.  While  this  condition  has  been  aggravated  by  the  economic 
stress  of  recent  years  there  are  deeper  causes  as  indicated  by  long-time  trends.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  of  secondary  school  age  are  now  in  school  as  compared 
with  seventeen  per  cent  in  1915.  This  increase  has  been  due  partly  to  the  desire  for 
continued  education  but  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  employment,  especially  for  those 
without  a  secondary  school  education.  And  technological  improvements  tend  to  reduce 
still  further  the  opportunities  for  work  available  to  these  young  people. 

FOUR  PHASES  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

The  employment  and  vocational  adjustment  of  young  people,  according  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Commission,  presents  itself  in  at  least  four  aspects,  first,  that  of  finding  jobs 
for  all  employable  youth;  second,  that  of  redistributing  the  labor  supply,  or  the  re¬ 
training  of  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  an  advancing  technology;  third,  that 
of  post  secondary  school  education  to  assist  those  who  desire  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  experience  and  vocational  adjustment;  fourth, 
that  of  guidance  to  assist  youth  in  making  vocational  adjustment. 

EDUCATION  FOR  MODERN  LIFE 

Employment  is  not  the  only  problem  facing  youth.  There  is  need  for  basic  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  secondary  schools  can  meet  the  issues  of  modern  life.  Because  of  the 
rapidly  changing  social,  economic,  industrial,  and  political  situation  our  young  people 
need  a  type  of  instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  be  intelligent  in  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  primary  youth  problems  is  to  find  the  best  methods  of  preparing  them 
for  their  civic  responsibility. 


OTHER  PROBLEMS 

Other  youth  problems  include  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  construc¬ 
tive  recreational  facilities,  methods  of  making  health  service  available  to  all  youth,  the 
development  of  the  character  and  religious  aspects  of  young  people’s  lives,  and  finally 
there  are  special  groups  of  youth  needing  consideration,  such  as  the  rural,  the  Negro, 
and  the  delinquent  youth. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

(1)  Arrange  for  community-wide  forums  to  discuss  the  topic  for  this  day.  (2)  Pre¬ 
pare  articles  for  the  newspapers.  (3)  Plan  radio  programs  stressing  this  subject.  (4) 
Have  young  people  appear  before  civic  clubs  to  present  their  viewpoints  of  their  own 
problems.  (5)  Discuss  the  leisure  time  and  recreational  facilities  which  the  community 
affords  to  young  people,  both  positive  and  negative.  (6)  Write  to  the  American  Youth 
Commission,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  U.  C.,  for  additional  suggestions. 

Succeeding  issues  of  Public  Education  will  present  a  discussion  of  other  topics  chosen 
for  American  Education  Week. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


The  79th  Anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  October  27,  1937.  This  great 
American,  who  typified  so  many  of 
the  principles  of  democracy,  earned 
an  eminent  reputation  as  a  statesman, 
scientist,  historian,  soldier  and  sports¬ 
man.  Through  these  active  interests 
he  not  only  served  his  generation, 
but  established  a  reputation  that  has 
been  imitated  by  thousands  of  youth 
and  adults  throughout  the  Nation. 

His  indomitable  will  and  dynamic 
energy  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
beat  down  the  obstacles  that  stood 
between  him  and  his  services  to  man¬ 
kind.  His  strong  leadership  gave  new 
hope  to  the  American  people  and  has 
inspired  the  ambition  of  young  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  counsel  which  he  gave  to 
young  and  old  alike  during  his  life 
still  serves  to  guide  the  actions  of  the 
present  generation. 

Following  is  a  statement  which  he 
made  in  his  own  day  to  the  boys  of 
America.  The  practical  wisdom  of  his 
remarks  is  as  pertinent  today  as  when 
the  advice  was  given. 

“Of  course  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  American  boy  is  that 
he  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can  man.  Now,  the  chances  are  strong 
that  he  won’t  be  much  of  a  man  un¬ 
less  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  boy.  He 
must  not  be  a  coward  or  a  weakling, 
a  bully,  a  shirk  or  a  prig.  He  must 
work  hard  and  play  hard.  He  must 
be  clean-minded  and  clean-lived,  and 
able  to  hold  his  own  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  against  all  comers.  It  is 
only  on  these  conditions  that  he  will 
grow  into  the  kind  of  a  man  of  whom 
America  can  really  be  proud.  In  life 
as  in  football  game  the  principle  to 
follow  is:  Hit  the  line  hard;  don’t  foul 
and  don’t  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard. 

“Be  practical  as  well  as  generous  in 
your  ideals.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
stars,  but  remember  to  keep  your 
feet  on  the  ground.” 
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IN  THE  TRAIL  OF  COLUMBUS 


On  October  11,  1492 — 445  years  ago — Christopher  Columbus, 
in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles  and  unknown  dangers,  pierced  the 
darkness  of  an  unknown  sea  to 
make  the  first  transatlantic  voy¬ 
age  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
later  development  of  civilization 
in  the  Western  World.  The  epic 
adventure  of  the  Genoese  Navi¬ 
gator  was  motivated  not  only  by 
the  practical  purpose  of  finding 
a  short  route  to  India,  but  by  an 
earnest  quest  to  prove  the  theory 
that  the  earth  was  round  and  an 
irrepressible  pioneer  spirit  to  blaze 
a  new  trail. 

These  important  objectives 
would  be  sufficient  to  attract  the 
interest  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
modern  day,  but  the  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  invinci¬ 
ble  explorer  made  the  voyage  and 
the  unshakable  resolution  with 
which  he  met  disappointments 
make  an  even  sharper  appeal  to 
young  folk  who  are  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  their  own  lives  of 
positive  purpose  and  achievement. 

Thus  today,  in  the  trail  of  Colum¬ 
bus  is  a  vast  army  of  eager  youth 
instinctively  inspired  by  his  cour¬ 
ageous  adventure  and  encouraged 
by  his  indomitable  determination 
to  beat  down  difficulties  that  beset 
his  path. 

Numerous  aspects  of  the  career 
of  Columbus  are  worthy  of  emula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  children  and 
youth  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Born  into  a  home  of  modest  means, 

Columbus  found  it  necessary  to 
avail  himself  of  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-help.  According¬ 
ly  the  little  astronomy,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  geography  which  he 
learned  at  school  he  turned  into 
immediate  practical  use.  He  ap¬ 
plied  his  new  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  map  making  and  missed  no 
chance  to  watch  the  unknown 
ships  come  and  go  in  the  harbor 
at  Genoa.  He  listened  attentively 
to  the  tales  of  sailors  and  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions  that  help¬ 
ed  him  understand  their  problems 
and  their  methods.  By  the  age  of 
fourteen,  Columbus  had  become  a 
sailor  himself  and  set  his  heart 
upon  a  career  of  navigation.  This 
singleness  of  purpose  engendered 
courage  in  the  face  of  almost  un- 
surmountable  obstacles,  and  made  him  ready  to  sacrifice  per¬ 
sonal  comforts  in  order  to  achieve  his  visionary  goal. 

The  ardor  of  his  great  ambition  was  sufficient  to  sustain  his 
spirit  of  optimism.  While  his  enthusiasm  may  have  flagged  oc¬ 


casionally  under  the  ridicule,  deception  and  abuse  he  suffered  as 
he  went  from  place  to  place  seeking  financial  aid  in  his  plan. 

He  had  reached  middle  age  before 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Spain  finally  yielded  to 
his  persistent  appeals  and  aided 
him  in  fitting  out  three  vessels 
for  his  first  voyage  westward. 

During  this  epochal  journey  his 
difficulties  were  as  great  as  those 
he  experienced  in  his  preparation 
for  the  voyage.  The  impending 
mutiny  of  his  men,  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  his  destination,  and  the  dis¬ 
comforts  suffered  by  himself  as 
well  as  his  crew,  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  valiant  spirit  of  this  In¬ 
vincible  Discoverer.  Only  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  his  passage 
and  the  deep  conviction  in  his 
theory  kept  him  on  his  course  in 
the  face  of  these  adversities.  The 
sacrifices  and  suffering  of  this  un¬ 
daunted  adventurer  were  com¬ 
mensurate  only  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  achievement. 

In  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  he  made  three  other  important 
voyages — all  within  the  ten-year 
period  from  1492-1502.  Although 
he  died  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  significance  of  his  great  work, 
his  exploits  have  not  passed  with¬ 
out  full  recognition  by  the  gen¬ 
erations  which  followed.  Acclaim¬ 
ed  the  Great  Discoverer  and  a 
molder  of  destiny,  Columbus  looms 
as  one  of  the  most  important  fig¬ 
ures  in  history.  He  is  accredited 
by  historians  with  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world ;  as  the  mentor  of 
the  greatest  voyage  of  all  time  who 
blazed  a  new  trail  across  the  un¬ 
known  seas  and  opened  the  West¬ 
ern  World  to  civilization.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  his  contribution  to  civil¬ 
ization  has  found  expression  in 
the  erection  of  monuments,  in  the 
carving  of  statues,  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  societies,  the  naming  of 
cities,  and  in  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  literature. 

But  more  significant  than  any 
of  these  tributes  is  the  devotion  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls — both 
in  America  and  other  nations — 
to  the  ideals  exemplified  by  Col¬ 
umbus  in  his  heroic  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  skill,  courage  and 
vision  demonstrated  by  the  Dis¬ 
coverer  of  our  Country  strikes  a 
deep  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  America  who  are  attuned 
to  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  and  who  dream  of  fulfilling  their 
destinies  in  life  in  the  face  of  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles 
as  did  Columbus. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
1446—1506 

BORN: 

Genoa,  Italy,  August  26,  1446  (Datee  uncertain  in  history ) . 

NAME: 

Christopher  Columbus — in  America. 

Cristofero  Colombo — in  Italy. 

Cristobal  Colon — in  Spain. 

Parents : 

Domenico  Colombo — a  wool-comber  of  Genoa. 

Suzanna  Fontanarossa. 

Christopher  was  the  eldest  son. 

EDUCATION: 

University  of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  map  making. 

LEISURE: 

Watched  strange  ships  come  and  go  at  Genoa  Harbor;  listened 
to  sailors’  stories  of  adventure;  communicated  with  expert 
geographers ;  studied  maps  and  charts  of  the  world ;  read 
literature  on  travel  (Marco  Polo). 

LIFE  INTEREST: 

Became  a  sailor  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

APPEARANCE: 

Tall  and  shapely;  serious,  clean-shaven  countenance;  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  except  for  freckles;  light,  thin  hair;  high  cheek¬ 
bones:  sad  eyes,  high  forehead  (Only  one  authentic  portrait 
of  Columbus  exists), 

CAREER: 

Engaged  in  numerous  voyages  to  England,  along  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  elsewhere  between  1460  and  1490. 

MARRIAGE  AND  SONS: 

Felipa  Moniz,  daughter  of  a  sea  captain  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Son  Diego,  who  remained  close 
to  his  father  all  through  life,  was  born  of  this  marriage. 
Beatrix  Enriquez,  on  the  death  of  Felipa  Moniz,  became  the 
second  wife  of  Columbus.  A  son  Fernando,  who  later  wrote 
the  biography  of  his  father,  was  born  of  this  union. 

SPONSORSHIP  FOR  VOYAGE: 

King  John  II  of  Portugal — rejected. 

Duke  of  Medina  Cell  of  Spain — rejected. 

King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain — accepted. 

VOYAGES : 

Sailed  Ships  Men  Landed 

Aug.  3,  1492  3  88  Watling  Island  (Oct.  12) 

Sept.  24,  1493  17  1600  Dominica  Island 

May  30,  1498  8  ....  South  America 

May  9,  1602  4  160  Central  America 

DIED: 

May  20,  1506,  at  the  age  of  60  years  (age  uncertain  in 
history.) 

BURIAL: 

Carthusian  Monastery,  Seville,  Spain . 1606 

Cathedral  in  San  Domingo,  Haiti . 1542 

Cathedral  in  Havana,  Cuba . 1795 

Cathedral  of  Seville,  Spain . 1898 

Where  his  remains  now  repose: 

The  Ashes  of  Columbus  were  placed  in  a  new  urn  in  1936. 

ACHIEVEMENTS: 

Discovered  New  World,  including  Haiti,  Cuba.  Long  Island. 

Rum  Cap,  Crooked  Island. 

Opened  Western  World  to  Civilization. 

Stimulated  others  to  explore  other  unknown  lands. 

CELEBRATIONS: 

First  Celebration  held  in  New  York  City,  October  12,  1792. 
Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  (quadricentennial)  1893. 
President  Benjamin  Harrison,  by  Resolution  of  the  Congress 
on  June  29,  1892,  called  upon  the  people  of  United  States 
to  observe  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus. 

OCTOBER  12,  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY: 

Colorado — 1906 — by  Proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

Chicago — 1906 — by  Proclamation  of  the  Mayor 
New  York — 1908 — by  Proclamation  of  the  Governor 
Pennsylvania — 1909 — by  Proclamation  of  the  Governor 
Thirty-four  states  now  observe  October  12,  as  a  legal  Holiday. 
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